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SE THIS superb Missal just once! Take it to Mass 
with you. You'll be delighted to find it is as 
clear and easy to understand and follow as 

the beloved “Our Father” and “Hail Mary”. With the 
MARYKNOLL MISSAL guiding you — every word, every 
symbol, every gesture of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
is wonderfully illuminated with new clarity, new mean- 
ing, new beauty! You’ll LIVE and LOVE and KNOW the 
Holy Mass more so than ever before in your life. 
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There is good reason why the MARYKNOLL MISSAL is being 
called the ‘‘sensible’’ missal by all who use it. This missal reads 
the way you speak. Crisply. Clearly. Simply. It translates into 
pure, everyday English the majestic words of the Mass as no 
other missal has ever done before. The words of Christ become 
more full of hope, joy and meaning to YOU as you take part in 
the true and eternal mystery of His Mystical Body. 
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from Abbey of Beuron 
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missal published since the Holy Father ordered 
extensive changes in the liturgy. ALL these 
changes are included. PLUS many, many extras. 

Nothing has been spared in order to make 
the MARYKNOLL MISSAL the easiest and most 
convenient to use. Page numbers and directions 
are clearly marked the few times turning a 
page is required. Contains LARGE, bold type 
throughout. It enables you to follow the priest 
step-by-step... from the time he and the altar 
boys kneel for the opening prayers at the foot 
of the altar... through the beautiful Kyrie and 
Gloria... until the priest raises his hand for 
the Last Blessing and says to you, before the 
last Gospel: “May Almighty God , the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit bless you.” 
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Your Catholic book dealer is now well stocked with the low-priced 
MARYKNOLL MISSAL. Drop in to see him the next time you’re in 
the area. Examine the MARYKNOLL MISSAL. Check it for the 
specific features you want in a missal. Compare it against the 
missal you may now be using. In just a few minutes you'll become 
convinced — this is the best missal-buy on the market today — 
only $3.95. 

Other beautiful bindings of this same missal are available at: 

$4.95, $8.00, $11.50 and $14.50. 
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Correspondence 





Laity in Education 


Eprror: As an interested observer—father 
of two pre-school children, recent contrib- 
utor to, and worker in, a parish building 
fund campaign, frustrated teacher because 
of economic necessity—may I congratulate 
you on Fr. Neil G. McCluskey’s article 
“Catholic Education’s New Look” (Am. 
9/6). This type of writing makes AMERICA 
great. EuGENE J. CAHALAN 
Albany, N. Y. 


Catholic Vote? 

Eprror: In his article “A Catholic As 
President?” (Am. 9/13), 
Fuchs overlooks an important factor in 
Catholic voting—the increase in the number 
of conservative Catholics who for the most 
part can be found in Catholic colleges and 
universities. 

This factor may have a decisive influence 
on the 1960 presidential election since many 
of these Catholics will be of voting age 
by that time. Unlike Mr. Fuchs’ “proud 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Ill 
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Lawrence H.’ 


Catholic,” and also unlike those Catholics 
who fear a Catholic President, the conserva- 
tive Catholic may vote for a conservative 
instead of “one of our people.” 

Joun P. Ditton 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Rights and Duties 


Epiror: In reference to the comment in a 
letter of Fr. John J. O’Rourke (Am. 9/27, 
p. 654) that the fundamental principle on 
which I based my condemnation of right- 
to-work laws is open to question, I should 
like only to make the following observation. 

The thesis that duties are prior to rights 
in human relationships, because man in 
general has the obligation of attaining to 
natural and supernatural perfection as a 
human person and subsequently enjoys the 
rights to attain such perfection, is not open 
to question. This thesis can be found ex- 
plicitly stated in almost any current college 
textbook in Christian ethics and also in the 
manuals of moral theology presently used 
in our Catholic seminaries. 


The Presidential Election of 1880 

JESUIT STUDIES 

by Herbert J. Clancy, S.J. 

This monograph is an analysis of the pres- 
idential election of 1880. The writer has 
fine-combed all the available documentary 
evidence. The personal papers of James A. 
Garfield, Samuel J. Tilden, Thomas F. 
Bayard, Chester A. Arthur, as well as those 
of thirty-one other American politicians, 
have been carefully examined. The election 
was one of the closest and most exciting in 
all American history. Bribery, forgery, and 
religious bigotry formed the seamy side of 
an otherwise fair political contest. The loser, 
Hancock, was convinced that he had really 
been elected and then defrauded. The win- 
ner, Garfield, was promptly assassinated by 
a disappointed office seeker. The final chap- 
ter, which deals with Garfield’s close vic- 
tory and tragic death, is based in part on 
the assassin’s own letters. The monograph 
joins the company of four distinguished 
studies of presidential elections: Gammon’s 
study of the election of 1832, Fite’s study 
of the election of 1860, Coleman’s study of 
the election of 1868, and Haworth’s study 
of the election of 1876. Like these men, the 
author has tried not to let Lord Acton’s 
warning, “The impartial historian can have 
no friends,” keep him from being objective. 


Cloth, x + 294 pages. $4.00 





I agree that some unusual conclusions 
can be drawn in application of the prin. 





ciple stated, if it is as badly applied by 
others as it is by Fr. O’Rourke in the ex. 


ample he gives. One must agree that the : 


unborn child has a right to life. Can one | 
deny that this same unborn child has the | 
duty also to attain to natural and super. 
natural perfection? The Catholic Church 
appears to accept the assumption that the 
child does, for it advocates the administra. | 
tion of the sacrament of Baptism, condi- | 
tionally or absolutely depending upon cir- 
cumstances, after the time of conception 
yet prior to natural birth. 

(Mscr.) Francis W. CARNEY, S.T.D, 
Institute of Social Education 
Saint John College 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Kind Words 


soe 


Eprror: The artist who penned “ Bul- 
ganin’s March to Oblivion” in Current | 
Comment (Am. 9/20) deserves recogni- | 
tion. Electric language such as “keeper of © 
the kopeks,” counting “kilowatts in Ka- 
zakhstan,” and the clever word play on 
“sticks” and “Styx” makes his topic live. A 
magnificent maneuvering of words. 

LEO FEEHAN, C.SS.R. 
Holy Redeemer College 
Windsor, Ont. 


Eprror: As a Canadian reader of AMERICA } 
I would like to inform you of my satisfac- 
tion both with the number and the quality 
of recent editorials and articles on Canada, > 
I refer particularly to “Canadian Church | 
in Flux” (Am. 6/21) and “Canadian | 
Neighbors” (Am. 8/16). The latter pre- 
sented the Canadian point of view espe- 
cially well, It is encouraging for a Canadian 
to see the ever wider news coverage being | 
given to Canadian-American relations in| 
American publications. 

RICHARD F’. HICKERSON, S.M. 
Seminaire International Marianiste 
Fribourg, Switzerland 


EE 


Te, 


Eprror: We wish to thank you for the men-| 
tion of Letters Abroad in the article “Mak- © 
ing Friends in Latin America” by Eugene | 
K. Culhane, S.J. (Am. 8/23). It is this sort 
of generous publicity that keeps increasing 
the requests for international pen friends. 
Besides those from Latin America, we! 
have many names from other countries: | 
from India to England, from Brazil toy 
Egypt. We hope you will recommend Let-7 
ters Abroad to any readers who may in| 
quire how to secure an overseas corre: 





spondent. 
Mrs. WILLIAM BARTON MARSH 
Letters Abroad, Inc. 
45 East 65th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





Vive la Republique! 


France’s referendum of Sept. 28 was 
a summons to responsibilty. No one can 
quibble about her reply. Four out of 
five Frenchmen voted “oui” to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s proposition. Only 
five of the 90 metropolitan departments 
returned majorities of less than 70 per 
cent in favor of a new Constitution. 
Most significant of all was the un- 
precedented turnout of 84.9 per cent of 
the registered voters in France proper. 

What accounts for the spectacular 
dimensions of this vote? Any explana- 
tion must start with the surprising 
appeal of the General’s austere, aloof 
personality. Despite traditions about 
French mistrust of a “man on horse- 
back,” France is solidly behind de 
Gaulle. (One recalls the American 
response in the ’30’s to a Roosevelt, and 
Britain’s to a Churchill in another dark 
hour.) General de Gaulle’s acts since 
June makes it clear he will be a cham- 
pion of liberty. 

Marianne’s vote, however, was more 
than the “massive” act of confidence 
the General had asked. In it one heard 
the authentic voice of the French Re- 
public pledging faith in a new and freer 
future. Quite satisfactory, too, was the 
backlash felt by the Communists. The 
total negative vote fell far short of their 
previous voting strength. 

But tests more exacting than that of 
the ballot box now await de Gaulle and 
France. Prompt determination of satis- 
factory procedures for the election of a 
National Assembly may prove to be a 
critical first step. The costly and ever 
menacing Algerian riddle poses an even 
more urgent and perplexing question. 
In his public presentation of the Consti- 
tution on Sept. 4, Gen. de Gaulle chal- 
lenged France to seize “its opportunity 
for grandeur” But any move in that 
direction is impossible until these two 
issues are resolved. 


... France Overseas 


That most French territorials also 
wish a share in this opportunity is now 
clear. The overseas territories—with the 
exception of Guinea—voted unequiv- 
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ocally for the Constitution and thus for 
membership in the French community. 

Guinea’s vote, not unexpectedly, was 
cast with almost equal decisiveness 
against union with France. From Paris 
came a swift and peremptory acknowl- 
edgment of the territory’s secession. It 
likewise informed Guinea’s Premier 
Sekou Touré that this vote means the 
end of all administrative and financial 
aid from France. 

The most eagerly awaited returns of 
the referendum were those from Algeria. 
Despite threats and pleas from the in- 
surgent forces, almost 80 per cent of the 
eligible voters found their way, in many 
instances for the first time, to the polls. 
Less than four per cent of them de- 
posited the violet slips which signified a 
vote against the Constitution. To the 
newly established rebel government in 
Cairo now falls the task of explaining 
away the volume of Algerian votes cast. 

What France and the world await, 
however, is the time and direction of a 
new Government policy for Algeria. Its 
importance for de Gaulle’s and for 
France’s future fortunes cannot be 
exaggerated. 


Problem of Jewish Identity 


“Hear, O Israel . . . the Lord is One.” 
Through long centuries the majestic 
imperative of the Shema summoned the 
Jewish peope to affirm the belief of 
their fathers. In other times this sacred 
proclamation served also to renew an 
awareness of their identity. Today 
thoughtful Jews in Israel and through- 
out the world wrestle with the task of 
preserving this “Jewish awareness.” 

While the enthusiasm of pioneers 
united Israel’s adults in its first decade 
of existence, the problem now exists of 
imparting a sense of common heritage 
to a new generation. The fact that about 
75 per cent of Jewish children attend 
general schools, which are secular in 
organization and approach, complicates 
the task. This year, however, new efforts 
are being made in the schools to arouse 
Jewish awareness through knowledge of 
ancient traditions and of the centuries 
of the dispersion. 

More troubling to some is the threat 


assimilation poses to the future exis- 
tence of Jewish life in other lands. In the 
past the challenge of bias and persecu- 
tion in itself cemented community 
bonds. Today, paradoxically, the wel- 
come decline of anti-Semitism tends to 
weaken the vital sense of identity. 
The sociologist, of course, is con- 
cerned with the conscious efforts of any 
religious group to preserve itself in the 
face of rapid secularization. The Chris 
tian sociologist has a special concern for 
the Jewish people, since he shares with 
them, at least spiritually, the heritage 
of “our fathers, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob.” He understandably prays, as all 
of us should, that the force of secular- 
ism may not prevail against the creative 
call of Jewish history—which is, in a 
most special way, a sacred history. 


Coup in Burma 


The Sept. 26 military coup in Burma 
was a strange sort of affair. Coups are 
not usually backed by the regime in 
power. Yet that is what appears to have 
happened in Rangoon. Premier U Nu 
called on the army to supplant his own 
Government for a six-month period in 
order to thwart a growing Communist 
threat. With general elections for a new 
parliament in the offing, U Nu saw the 
need for more stability than his own 
party, the Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom League (AFPFL), has been able 
to give the country. 

During a decade of Burmese indepen- 
dence both the AFPFL and Premier 
U Nu have seen an almost endless series 
of political crises. They have had to 
contend with uprisings on the part of 
half a dozen minority groups, incur- 
sions by both Nationalist and Commu- 
nist Chinese troops and a domestic Com- 
munist revolt which the 75,000-man 
Burmese army has not been able to put 
down. 

The close proximity of Red China has 
not made the task of the Burmese Gov- 
ernment any easier. The countries touch 
along a 1,500-mile frontier. Besides 
laying claim to large slices of Burmese 
territory, Peking has given shelter to 
Burmese rebels, attempted to manipu- 
late tribesmen in the border area and 
given aid and comfort to Burma’s Com- 
munist party. 

Against this background of internal 
dissension and Red Chinese meddling, 
Premier U Nu made what must have 
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been a painful decision. It is never easy 
to adm:t failure. Nevertheless the fact 
that he has put his country’s welfare 
above personal ambition increases his 
stature as Burma’s leading political 
figure. Come the expected general elec- 
tions, U Nu, we are sure, will once again 
grace Burma’s political scene. 


Family Life and Economics 


A few years back an expert on family 
life complained that U. S. Catholics had 
“not yet presented America with a dis- 
tinct, successful, acceptable pattern of 
family life.” When such a pattern be- 
comes available, chances are that the 
Christian Family Movement will have 
had a big hand in its fashioning. What 
will be needed for the job is a pooling of 
experience and reflection in the helpful 
exchange of frank discussion. To pro- 
vide that is precisely the aim of CFM 
meetings. 

During the next year over 35,000 
Catholic couples will meet in some 
5,000 groups. The Inquiry Program 
1958-1959, recently released by the 
CFM coordinating committee (100 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill., $1), 
focuses on the practical topic of “Family 
Life and Economics.” By tradition each 
meeting opens with discussion of an 
appropriate scriptural passage and of 
some aspect of the liturgy (this year, 
baptism and confirmation). In the so- 
cial inquiry that follows, the program of 
biweekly meetings ranges from in-law 
problems to trade unionism and soil 
banks. 

Over 150 dioceses throughout the 
world now sponsor CFM activity. 
Though the lofty goal suggested above 
may seem unduly ambitious for such de- 
liberately small-sized parish groups, the 
real strength of the movement is great. 
After all, any lasting reform of married 
life must be based on the concerted 
efforts of individual couples. 


Church and Color Bar 


Each day brings new proofs of the 
Church’s opposition to any form of 
racial injustice. On Sept. 26, the Vatican 
radio station, broadcasting in several 
languages, sharply condemned racial 
intolerance as a reason for world ten- 
sion, deploring recent incidents caused 
by racial discrimination “in Europe, 
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America and Africa.” The Vatican 
speaker added the Church’s positive 
affirmation. “Unity of the human species 
above secondary differences is one of 
the fundamental tenets of Catholic 
doctrine,” the radio said. “All men have 
the same basic rights and duties.” Call- 
ing racial intolerance un-Christian, the 
broadcast termed the argument of real 
or alleged immaturity of individual 
groups of peoples a pretext for keeping 
them in a state of social inferiority. 
Christian charity calls upon the more 
privileged to help the less fortunate. 

The closeness of the Vatican speaker 
to the mind of our Holy Father himself, 
appears from the Pope’s words spoken 
on Sept. 5 before the International 
Congress for Blood Transfusion held in 
Rome. The Pope bracketed genocide 
with racial discrimination, saying: 

It is only too well known, alas, to 
what excesses pride of race and racial 
hate unfortunately can lead. The 
Church has always energetically 
opposed attempts at genocide and 
practices arising from what has been 
called the color bar. 

In its Sept. 22 issue the authoritative 
Catholic and Roman publication, Civil- 
ta Cattolica, sharply condemned racial 
injustices in this country, but was 
sure that “justice is on its way,” aided 
by the feelings of “the immense major- 
ity of Americans.” Distressing as are 
present conflicts, they can serve a good 
purpose by helping to clarify the 
Church’s attitude. 


Press vs. Movie Ads 


Some segments of the U. S. daily 
press seem to be concerned with the 
quality of the movie ads offered to them. 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary, a trade jour- 
nal of the newspaper field, recently re- 
ported a revolt by papers in Los Angeles 
and North Carolina against lurid, sug- 
gestive and often dishonest advertising. 
Most of these ads, it must be said in 
honesty, are rarely connected with pic- 
tures that are produced under the Pro- 
duction Code Seal of Approval. (The 
advertising copy, too, of those films has 
to get a seal of approval.) But inde- 
pendently produced films and foreign 
imports frequently try to sell themselves 
to the public by this suggestive adver- 
tising. 

The Catholic press in this country 
has consistently called attention to the 
immoral and antisocial aspects of this 





type of movie ad. It is heartening to see | 
the secular press, even in this smal] 7 
degree, joining the campaign. 

We can perhaps expect more news. 
papers to wake to their responsibility | 
after the public hearings on the “motion | 
picture problem” which will take place | 
in November under New York State's 
Joint Legislative Committee on the Pub. 
lication and Dissemination of Obscene | 
Material. In a preliminary statement the ' 
committee has declared that it is 
“amazed to see the extent to which sex 
and immoxality are being exploited and 
sensationalized in advertisements plas- 
tered throughout our cities and _ ae. 
cepted and displayed by reputable news » 
media.” 

There has been some grumbling on 
the part of entertainment trade journals 
that a newspaper’s refusal to accept 
such ads is tantamount to “censorship 
by editorial fiat.” Rather is it a belated 
awakening to moral responsibility. | 
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Tranquilizers and Ethics 


Not yet five years on the market,! 
tranquilizers are the hottest thing in the | 
pharmaceutical industry’s history. Las 
vear U. S. physicians issued 35 million? 
prescriptions for them. Retail sales in} 
1958 should easily top $175 million. Are g 
these “anti-worry” agents (as some re [/ 
gard them) anything to worry about? / 

Experience of their use in mental in- 
stitutions has been favorable. Disturbed 
patients can be more easily managed,' 
in some cases genuine therapeutic value, 
is found. What troubles experts, how-| 
ever, is the consumption of more than 
half the total production by normal 
people for the relief of common anxiety, 
upsets and the routine tensions of 
everyday living. Here the American) 
Psychiatric Association cautions that! 
excessive use is “medically unsound 
and constitutes a public danger.” 

Last month Pope Pius XII, addressing 
members of the International College 
of Neuro-Psychopharmacology, called; 
for ethical sensitivity in the use of the 
new medicines. In cases of excessive) 
tension, brought on by professional a| 
family difficulties, he recognizes thall 
they can bring valuable relief. Th 
is nothing in Christian principle, the? 
Pope affirms, against the use of remey 
dies destined to calm or suppress pail 
But he warned that uncontrolled us 
of peace-of-mind pills can clear 
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lead to “situations that are regrettable 
and morally inadmissible.” The burden, 
as the Pontiff further states, is on the 
medical and pharmaceutical professions 
to exercise a control dictated by “natural 
ethics founded on upright judgment and 
a sense of responsibility.” 


“All Aboard” 


If you or the children have a set of 
trains, you had better hold on to the 
passenger cars, because they soon may 
be valuable relics of a bygone age. 
There is a distinct possibility that pas- 
senger travel by rail will come to an end 
by 1970, says a 70-page report recently 
issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In 1957, the major rail- 
roads of the country carried only 411 
million passengers—the smallest number 
since 1890, and the figures thus far in 
1958 are 7 per cent behind 1957. 

Reasons for the decline are many. 
One is the mounting popularity of bus 
and air travel; another is governmental 
promotion of highway and_air-lane 
travel. But perhaps the main reason is 
the constant increase in passenger 
fares; it seems that the lines are not so 
interested now in providing passenger 
service. 

The economic problems of the rail- 
roads are vast and complex and it may 





be that the only solution is government 
ownership and management. For social 
and even military complications are 
involved in the threatened disappear- 
ance of the passenger cars. What of the 
old and infirm who dare not fly and hate 
buses? What about the transportation of 
troops in times of possible national 
emergency? There may be plenty of 
freight cars on the rails even after 1970, 
but do we want the “40 hommes, 8 
chevaux” of the French railroads of 
World War I? 

We sympathize with the headaches 
from which not even aspirin can offer 
relief to railroaders. But we express the 
modest hope that the problems will be 
solved without inflicting even greater 
inconvenience on the long-suffering 
public who still like—and are often 
forced to use—the services of the Iron 
Horse. 


Cloud over Recovery 


Evidence that the recession touched 
bottom last April is based on something 
more substantial than the booming stock 
market. Industrial production began 
rising slowly in the spring, and by sum- 
mers end had recovered half the loss 
from its high in August, 1957. The job- 
making construction industry has staged 
a stout comeback, with residential 


housing leading the way. Retail sales in 
August were only a shade under year- 
ago figures. Even business spending on 
plant and equipment, which plummeted 
from an annual rate of $37.7 billion in 
the third quarter of 1957 to $30 billion 
in the second quarter of this year, is 
finally showing signs of starting upward 
again. 

Opinions continue to differ, though, 
on the pace and vigor of the rebound. 
The Federal Reserve Board, supported 
by an inflation-conscious Administra- 
tion, seems actually trying to slow down 
the speed of the recovery. The board 
has its critics—among them Harvard’s 
Sumner Slichter—who see no sense in 
hobbling recovery when’ so much idle 
capacity still exists and so many work- 
ers remain unemployed. 

Indeed, the army of five million un- 
employed is the dark cloud hovering 
over the recovery. Rough studies indi- 
cate that over the past year there has 
been a sharp gain in productivity, with 
the result that many of today’s jobless 
will never get their old jobs back. They 
will remain unemployed until the recov- 
ery surpasses, not merely equals, 1957 
levels of production, and thus opens up 
new jobs. By slowing down the recov- 
ery, is the Federal Reserve showing 
more concern over a hypothetical future 
peril than over a present disaster? 








wi WIT AND VERVE, Jean Holzhauer made 
the point in her “Feature X” in our issue of 
September 20 that one does not have to yearn 
for and ape the customs of the Middle Ages in 
order to be a good Catholic. She obviously 
thought that this “strain of deliberate anachro- 
nism” is a fairly widespread malaise in American 
Catholicism, expressing itself particularly in a 
suspicion of anything that smacks of technology. 

Well, if Mrs. Holzhauer had been at the 29th 
biennial convention of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, held in St. Louis September 
21-24, she would have been amazed at the com- 
plete modernity of the assembled Catholic 
women. They were not living in the past; they 
were completely absorbed in today’s problems 
and—more important—even those of the future. 

Consider their resolutions, of which I can here 
single out only the more important. The women 
went back to their local NCCW groups with the 
mandate to foster a broader knowledge and 
understanding of the papal teachings on inter- 
national order, peace and social justice. They 
were urged to set up study groups that would 


The NCCW “Lives Modern” 


consider such vital aspects of contemporary life 
as family allowances, the recruitment of more 
competent lay teachers in parochial schools, the 
expanding of present programs of hospitality to 
foreign students and visitors to the United States. 
Support for programs of international aid and 
shared abundance of economic, technological, 
cultural and spiritual resources were urged upon 
the delegates. Other resolutions concerned family 
life, cooperation between home and school and 
the Catholic attitude to the mass media. It is 
noteworthy that through all the deliberations the 
positive note was struck time and again. 

In her address at the culminating convention 
banquet, Anne Fremantle, author, critic and con- 
tributing editor of Commonweal, continued the 
same forward-looking message, emphasizing the 
point that women today have “new and un- 
paralleled opportunities.” The more than 3,000 
delegates can be proud of their splendid mani- 
festation of progressive citizenship and corporate 
Catholic work and thinking to “create a better 
world and a permanent peace.” 

Harrop C. GARDINER 
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T= SCHOOL YEAR in Poland began with a Red 
official’s strange admonition to Catholics. On 
Sept. 1 Minister of Education Wladyslaw Bien- 
kowski warned parents and teachers in all 
seriousness that they should cooperate “in the 
removal from schools of all traces of intolerance, 
discrimination and fanaticism.” What he meant, 
in effect, was that parents should not resist the 
regime's current effort to eliminate crucifixes and 
prayer from the classrooms, that they should not 
push too zealously their right to have religious 
instruction for their children and that Catholics 
should without protest allow the school to be- 
come the nursery of Communist materialism. It 
was as though Governor Faubus were exhorting 
colored parents of Little Rock to banish racial 
feeling from their hearts and cooperate in his 
program to keep the schools segregated. 

Why this straight-faced appeal to the virtues 
of tranquility and conciliation from a regime 
which itself has never evinced the slightest con- 
sideration for the rights of others? The plain 
fact is that, on the religious-education issue, the 
Polish Communists are in a very delicate and 
even embarrassing situation. Behind them is 
Moscow, with its renewed pressure to tighten 
Marxian discipline in Poland; before them is a 
very determined and united people, a nation as 
profoundly Catholic as it is patriotic. 

The Reds have long encountered difficulty in 
excluding religion from Polish classrooms. Dur- 
ing the Stalin era, religion remained obligatory 
in the state schools, even though in reality only 
about one-third of the pupils actually received 
such instruction. By the terms of the December, 
1956 agreement between the Church and the 
regime, religion was to be left to the option of 
the parents. If the majority of fathers and 
mothers in a given school asked for such instruc- 
tion, it was to be provided by the state, with 
public funds. The instruction was to be given by 
Church-approved catechists but outside official 
class hours. 

As it turned out, the people everywhere re- 
quested religious instruction, even on this op- 
tional basis. Counterpropaganda encouraged by 
the Government had little effect. The work of 
the “Friends of the Secular Schools,” a Govern- 
ment-backed organization supposedly working 
to promote schools without religion, was a fiasco. 
Of the 25,000 primary and secondary schools in 
Poland, only 120 were without religious instruc- 
tion last year—“a ridiculously small number,” ad- 
mitted Jerzy Sztachelski, the regime’s delegate 
for Church-State affairs. 

Bienkowski himself, a lifelong unbeliever, 
seems personally convinced that religion bene- 


Catholic “Intolerance” in Poland 





fits from active persecution and will collapse in 
the end only under the corroding influence of in- 
difference. For this reason he made little effort 
as Minister of Education to sabotage the re- 
ligious-instruction clauses of the 1956 agreement. 
Of late months, however, his words have re- 
flected a different influence. The Minister of 
Education has made frequent visits this year to 
the Soviet Union. His line is now, from the 
Marxian viewpoint, more orthodox. The new 
policy seems to be the one announced by his 
chief, Wladyslaw Gomulka, in a_ significant 
speech on the eve of school opening. The First 
Secretary of the Polish Communists declared that 
Polish education would be reorganized on the 
Soviet pattern. That is, “children will be brought 
up in Communist morality and in dialectical ma- 
terialism.” This is the “secular” education which 
the Polish Catholics are now exhorted to accept 
passively in the name of toleration. 

The regime has apparently inaugurated its 
new policy by an August 4 decree of the Ministry 
of Education. This is a brief order disqualifying 
all members of religious congregations (broth- 
ers, sisters and priest members of religious or- 
ders) from teaching catechism in the state 
schools. The directive, if fully implemented, will 
affect 2,300 teachers. Their work will fall upon 
the already overburdened shoulders of the lay 
catechists and the parish priests—these latter al- 
legedly less “fanatical” than the monks. It is 
feared that as a result of this form of administra- 
tive oppression thousands of schools will be with- 
out religious instruction this year. 

And thus Mr. Bienkowski, who preaches 
against discrimination and _ fanaticism, has 
yielded to the fanatics in his own party and 
affixed his signature to an act of overt religious 
discrimination. The spokesman for the Polish 
bishops pointed out the intolerance of this action 
in the protest he promptly registered with War- 
saw. In an official and formal complaint of Au- 
gust 8, made public by the Inter-Catholic News 
Service, Bishop Zygmunt Choromanski, secretary 
of the Polish Episcopate, noted that this arbitrary 
exclusion of members of religious congregations 
is contrary to the antidiscrimination clauses of 
the Polish Constitution. 

Under Soviet pressure Warsaw has evidently 
decided to test the resistance of Polish Catholics 
on the religious-education front. If their adminis- 
trative tactics result in scenes of violent indigna- 
tion, it is to be hoped that the Communists will 
be self-conscious enough to admit that they 
themselves were the ones whose “intolerance, 
discrimination and fanaticism” set off such a re- 
Rosert A. GRAHAM 


action. 
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An Age of Violence 


EXTRA!! The President of the United States having, 
with the help of the Army, abolished the U. S. Con- 
stitution, Midwest farmers blew up government build- 
ings, power plants and railroads, and twice nearly as- 
sassinated Secretary Benson... . For the 134th day the 
British bombarded the Virgin Islands. . . . Not liking 
their new Protestant Governor, the Catholic Phalange 
in South Boston and Roxbury converged on Copley 
Square, so the embattled denizens of Beacon Hill and 
Brookline streamed out Commonwealth Avenue to 
bomb Boston College; both paramilitary groups were 
stopped by U. S. tanks. .. . The Panama Canal was 
seized by Colombian troops, and the Panama Republic 
overthrown. . .. Race riots in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Washington continued unabated. . . . The Mexican 
army captured all of Texas and Louisiana... . 

Fantastic? It can’t happen here? Perhaps not now, 
but there have been race riots in the Notting Vale slum 
section of London’s Notting Hill (shade of Chesterton’s 
Napoleon! ). The colored races of mankind in Asia and 
Africa (four-fifths of the human race) have made men- 
acing talk and acts against their erstwhile white mas- 
ters. Violence is slowly but surely taking the place of 
the settlement of civic and international controversy by 
peaceful law. 

I suppose it all began in modern times at Sarajevo 


On All Horizons 


in 1914, when the death of Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
led to World War I. Sometime in my column I have 
called this government by assassination. Of course, in 
medieval Italy, France and England the method was 
commonplace. The Reign of Terror in France led to 
Napoleon. In our frontier days, the revolt of the outlaw 
against the sheriff was legendary, though it ultimately 
led to law. We had race and religious riots here last . 
century, always in defiance of civil authority. 

It seems to me that the contemporary phenomenon 
is different. A sort of psychic wave of violence has 
swept the world. This wave beats on governmental 
beaches, from Jakarta to Little Rock. In the new na- 
tions of Asia and Africa, this was perhaps to be ex- 
pected. Islam, since Mohammed’s successors, has had 
no other political theory except that of bloody conquest 
or revolt. Iraq is the latest instance, while in Lebanon 
even Christians resort to bombs and machine guns. 

Our own racial problems—and they are great—always 
have an undertone of violence. No more lynchings, of 
course, or big race riots; the method is still violence, 
though clothed in legal language in Little Rock and 
Richmond. Indeed, Governor Faubus, speaking the 
language of his native Ozarks, has constantly asserted 
piously that he “hopes” no violence occurs. Naturally, 
it did, bringing Mr. Eisenhower in with Federal troops. 
In one unguarded moment, Gov. J. Lindsay Almond of 
Virginia used the same language, but quickly retracted 
it. Virginians are a civilized and peaceful people, and 
not given to violence in political matters. Nevertheless, 
in his master’s “massive resistance,” legal violence is 
concealed when schools are closed. | Wi_rrip Parsons 
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CHARITY CENTURY. A hundred years 
ago Mother Mary Xavier Mehegan 
founded the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Elizabeth in the Newark Archdiocese. 
With 1,800 members today, the con- 
gregation teaches in 95 elementary 
schools and 25 high schools, and con- 
ducts seven hospitals. At Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J., is located the 60-year-old 
College of St. Elizabeth. The centennial 
celebrations opened at the Mother- 
house, Convent Station, on Sept. 29. 


BSOCIOLOGISTS. This year’s con- 
vention of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society will be held at 
Notre Dame Univ.. Dec. 28-30. 


B® DOCTORS’ MASS. Throughout the 
country on Oct. 18, components of the 
Federation of Catholic Physicians’ 
Guilds will sponsor a “White Mass” in 
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honor of St. Luke. National headquar- 
ters are at 1438 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 4, Mo. 


Bp NCCW HEAD. At the recent na- 
tional convention, Mrs. Mark A. Theis- 
sen, of Covington, Ky., was elected 
president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. She succeeds Mrs. 
Robert H. Mahoney of Hartford, Conn. 


B MOVIE CLUBS. Three full-length 
films, Citizen Kane, La Strada and God 
Needs Men, are used in a program of 
film evaluation launched this season in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. The project 
is under the direction of Mr. Russell 
Barta, Adult Education Centers, 21 W. 
Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


B FOR BETTER LYRICS. With the 
slogan, “DiSCriminate,” a national pro- 


sponsors 
(Write to Contact, Box 964, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 50 or less @ 10c; 51 to 
100 @ 7c; 101 to 500 @ 6c; 501 and 
over @ 5c). 


pPR FOR CATHOLICS. Public rela- 
tions programs for Catholic schools and 
religious orders will be discussed at the 
National Catholic Educational Press 
Congress at Marquette Univ., Mil- 
waukee, Nov. 14-16. 


p> JUBILEE SALUTE. Amenica, en- 
tering its 50th year, salutes a silver jubil- 
arian, Dr. Francis J. Braceland, K.S.G., 
recently promoted to the rank of rear 
admiral after a quarter-century in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Dr. Braceland, a 
frequent reviewer in these pages, is psy- 
chiatrist-in-chief at the Institute of Liv- 
ing, Hartford, Conn. R.A.G, 
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Editorials 








Reorganization in the White House 


HATEVER VERDICT history will one day pass on 

Sherman Adams, his departure from Washington 
has already had far-reaching effects. It has forced a re- 
alignment in the White House staff, with Gen. Wilton 
B. Persons inheriting Mr. Adams’ title—but not all of 
his power—as Assistant to the President. The staff sys- 
tem which Mr. Eisenhower brought from the Army re- 
mains, but the duties of Chief of Staff, which the for- 
mer Governor of New Hampshire shouldered alone, will 
now be spread among two or three others. 

Of still greater importance from the viewpoint of 
policy-making, the resignation of Mr: Adams seems to 
be speeding, if it did not originate, a shift of influence 
from the White House staff to the Cabinet. This is not 
to say that during Mr. Eisenhower's first term the Cabi- 
net was of little consequence, or that the White House 
staff will now cease to have any impact on Administra- 
tion policy. Even during the heyday of the man who 
came to be known as “Assistant President,” Cabinet 
members like George M. Humphrey and Ezra Taft Ben- 
son had the President’s ear and were listened to; and 
it is scarcely to be imagined that Mr. Eisenhower, no 
matter how much he comes to depend on his Cabinet, 
will cease to lean on trusted subordinates of his staff. 
The question of the relative influence of the Cabinet 
and the White House staff is surely only one of degree. 

What can the country expect from this shift of forces 
within the Administration? 

Some observers believe that on the three great issues 
confronting the country at the present time—integra- 
tion, economic policy and foreign affairs—the President 
will be decisively influenced by two new members of 
his Cabinet and by one holdover from the first term. 
The holdover is, of course, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. Mr. Dulles, who without doubt charted 


the course being pursued in the Formosa Strait crisis, 
no longer has any challengers to his role as chief agent 
of the President on foreign policy. The two new mem- 
bers whose power has grown perceptibly in recent 
months are Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Attorney General William P. Rogers. 

So long as Mr. Dulles advises the President, the 
United States will continue to oppose Communist ex- 
pansion on all fronts, without, however, rebuffing any 
sincere Soviet offer for a workable settlement of the 
Cold War. What we can expect from now on is in- 
creased emphasis on the economic aspects of the strug- 
gle. For the recent decision to liberalize aid to under- 
developed countries, Mr. Dulles must be given much 
of the credit. 

Mr. Rogers’ hand is already noticeable in the firm- 
ness and imagination with which the Administration is 
now handling the integration crisis. Washington credits 
him with the decision to dispatch Federal marshals to 
Little Rock as insurance against a repetition of last 
year’s rioting there. He agrees with the President that 
on the question of obedience to court decisions there 
can be no compromise. 

As for Secretary Anderson, in economic matters he 
may be a shade less orthodox than Mr. Humphrey, but 
he is no less determined to get the budget under con- 
trol and to check inflation. (He won his fight last spring 
within the Administration against a tax cut.) While he 
remains head of the Treasury, there will be constant 
pressure on Government agencies, including the Penta- 
gon, to curb spending—and there will be no significant 
relief for taxpayers. 

That is the outlook for now. If it changes by next 
January, especially with regard to Mr. Dulles, Quemoy 
and the November elections will be the reason. 


Dulles Links Europe and Asia 


Ww: owE to the late Soviet Commissar Maxim Lit- 
vinov the wise counsel that security is indivisible. 
Successful aggression anywhere is bound to generate 
imitation elsewhere around the globe. This is particu- 
larly true when, as now, resistance is dependent upon 
the decision of one leading country. Secretary Dulles 
drove home that point in Boston on September 27 in 
his speech before the Atlantic Treaty Association. He 
reminded his audience that Nato, too, has a stake in 
the current Far East situation. (The ATA is a federation 
of voluntary organizations located in each of the Nato 
countries. The U. S. branch is the American Council on 
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Nato. ATA’s purpose is to promote understanding of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and its tasks among 
the people of the signatory states. ) 

According to the Secretary of State, Nato should be 
concerned with events in the Far East because “the 
strength of Nato and the immunity of the Nato area 
from aggression depend very largely upon what the 
Soviet leaders consider to be the will of the United 
States.” Is the U. S. in fact willing to defend territory 
other than its own, in support of collective security? 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev wants the U. S. to 
“go home” from Quemoy and Matsu; he has warned 
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| President Eisenhower that we shall be expelled it we 


do not leave of our own accord. If the U. S. were to 
give in to that arrogant demand in Asia, said John 
Foster Dulles, the consequences would be felt in West- 
ern Europe. He added: “If the principles of Nato are 
not valid and are not sustained in Asia, it cannot be 
confidently assumed that they are valid and will be 
sustained in Europe.” 

How solid, or rather how convincing to our Allies, is 
this line of argument? The force of the reasoning is 
perhaps weakened by the particular circumstances of 
the offshore islands. Many people, not only in Europe 
but also in this country, feel that if we must rally to 
collective security, Quemoy and Matsu are poor places 
over which to risk a war. It is argued that the United 
States has lost control of the situation by allowing 
Chiang Kai-shek to station one-third of his best troops 
there. As a result, many fear, the Nationalist Chinese 
can involve this country in a war on the mainland which 
could easily flare up into a general world war. 

Yet it is difficult to deny that, whether or not we have 


ourselves to blame for it, the present moment is a poor 
one to choose for a withdrawal. The current crisis arose 
when the Red Chinese opened a heavy bombardment 
on a front long quiescent. If, within the next few 
months, solely by their threat of force, they should 
achieve the evacuation of these islands (which they 
have never possessed ), who can blame them for being 
convinced that the United States is really a “paper 
tiger’? Then indeed, as Mr. Dulles has stressed, the 
consequences would be felt in Western Europe as well 
as in the entire Far East. With the spectacle of a weak- 
ening American will to resist, the Reds would certainly 
press their advantage not only in the Taiwan Strait but 
in any other part of the globe they judge ripe for 
plucking. That could well be Berlin, a “prestige” point 
even more iadefensible than the offshore islands. 

Our policy on Quemoy and Matsu, now obviously 
undergoing evolution, needs slow and delicate handling 
if the complicated fabric of the free world’s defenses in 
both East and West is not to come tumbling down for 
want of consistency. 


Little Rock’s Public-Private Schools 


HE LAst Monpay of September was a gloomy one 

for Arkansas’ Gov. Orval E. Faubus and the rear 
guard of his hard-pressed segregationist army. That day 
Little Rock’s efforts to circumvent the U. S. Supreme 
Court rulings on integration, by leasing four public high 
schools to a corporation which would reopen them as 
“private” institutions, ground to a rude halt. A Federal 
Circuit Court enjoined the Little Rock Board of Educa- 
tion from surrendering control and from altering the 
“status quo of the senior high schools insofar as their 
integrated status is concerned.” The Court was con- 
cerned lest the precipitous transfer of the four schools 
and their operation on a private segregated basis “im- 
pair the effectiveness of this Court’s jurisdiction over 
the impending appeal.” (On October 6 a panel of three 
Federal judges was to hear the appeal for an injunc- 
tion. ) 

On that same September day the Supreme Court it- 
self made public the reasons for a decision, 17 days 
earlier, which rejected any further delay of integration 
in Little Rock. The controlling legal principle in the 
Supreme Court decision was the obvious meaning of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, 

that no agency of the State, or of the officers or 

agents by whom its powers are exerted, shall deny 

to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 

tection of the laws. 
Without mincing words the Court declared that the 
constitutional rights of children, including the right to 
be admitted to public schooling without discrimination 
on grounds of race or color, “can neither be nullified 
openly and directly by State legislators or State execu- 
tives or judicial officers, nor nullified indirectly by 
them through evasive schemes for segregation.” 

The authority of the State of Arkansas, or of any 
other State, to dissolve its present school system was 
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not the issue in either the Circuit Court order or in the 
Supreme Court opinion. Education, according to the 
reservation-of-powers interpretation of the Tenth 
Amendment, has always been considered the business 
of State Governments, not of the Federal Government. 
Accordingly, every State has actually established and 
maintained a system of tax-supported public schools. 
But are there, theoretically, other ways in which a 
State could discharge its role as educator? Could Ar- 
kansas provide for public education without directly 
operating public schools? The integration decisions 
have at least made this much clear: an individual State 
is not free in every respect to conduct its schools in 
any way it wishes. A State’s authority in education is 
limited by the Federal Constitution, which demands 
that the States take proper cognizance of the due 
process of law and equal protection of liberty guar- 
anteed to all citizens of the United States by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. 

This principle applies immediately to the present 
segregated structure of public education in the South. 
It will be equally applicable, many constitutional law- 
yers say, to any public schools disguising themselves as 
“private” to evade the Court rulings. For even though 
the Fourteenth Amendment says nothing about purely 
private discrimination—racial discrimination, for ex- 
ample, could exist in a private home or club—it does 
touch States’ ventures into “private” discrimination. In 
several instances courts have already ruled that pub- 
licly operated institutions, like swimming pools and 
parks, cannot escape court orders by masquerading as 
“private.” Wherever State funds, State buildings and 
State management are involved, as they are in public 
education, the courts will undoubtedly see State action. 
The segregationists cannot long hide their heads in the 
shifting sands of semantics. 
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ETUDES (15 rue Monsieur, Paris 7), 
“Science in the City,” by Frangois 
Russo, Sept., pp. 178-194. 

There was a time when the scientist 
and the researcher were almost asocial, 
living apart from society and pursuing 
science for its own sake. The social im- 
portance of the scientist today, however, 
is manifest. Industry and even the state 
now woo him for those contributions to 
economic and political life which he 
and only he can make. 

The scientist is enabled to accomplish 
more when he is organized in teams 
with other scientists; here he is given 
the equipment, moral support and 
recognition that multiply his efficiency. 
But new dangers face him, too, as he 
acquires a higher status. He is tempted 
now to abandon his teaching assign- 
ments—which will always be essential 
if the ranks of the scientists are to be 
replenished. If he fixes his eyes too ex- 
clusively on the international fraternity 
of his fellow scientists, he is tempted 
to forget his very real obligations to his 
native land. Furthermore—the author 
uses the example of J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer—the scientist today more than 
ever before needs an understanding of 
the social obligations of his status. For 
he is called on to make decisions that 
affect the existence of society itself. 

e 
STIMMEN DER ZEIT (Veteriniirstr. 5, 
Munich 22), “Our Society and Its Cul- 
tural Aspects,” by Oswald von Nell- 
Breuning, Aug., pp. 321-330. 

Because ours is a pluralistic society 
in the Western world, it is hard indeed 
for us to organize it in a way to please 
everyone—or even ourselves. However, 
this is not all to the bad, for the neces- 
sity to get along with fellow citizens 
whose ideological values are different 
from ours obliges us constantly to re- 
think and fully appreciate our own val- 
ues. Besides, we are forced to practice 
charity toward those of other persua- 
sions, to learn to compromise on non- 
essentials and to be properly tolerant. 

Our society is pluralistic in another 
sense, too: a whole series of pressure 
groups seeks to manipulate the indivi- 
dual. Economic, political and _socio- 
logical groups use their refined tech- 
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niques of advertising, propaganda and 
social engineering on us, so that we 
must constantly be alert if we would 
remain masters of our souls. 
eo 

MENSAJE (Alonso Ovalle 1452, Casil- 
la 597, Santiago de Chile), “Morality in 
Political Life,” by Julio Jiménez, Aug., 
pp. 247 ff. 

In this thorough study of morality 
in the art of governing in a democratic 
society, the author brings out particular- 
ly the relationship between religious al- 
legiances and voting—or propaganda— 
practices. The Presidential elections in 
Chile, which took place shortly after 
this article appeared, gave actuality to 
the author’s analysis of the Church’s 
neutrality in partisan politics. Attempts 
had been made to identify the Church 
with one party in those elections—at- 
tempts that were formally rebuffed by 
Cardinal Caro of Santiago. 


a 
RELATIONS (8100, boulevard Saint- 
Laurent, Montreal 11), “Financing 


Primary Education in the Netherlands,” 
by Msgr. Frans Op de Coul, Aug., pp. 
212-214, and Sept., pp. 234-236. 

The director of the Catholic School 
Bureau in Holland explains in two ar- 
ticles how since 1920, when the present 
law was passed, which allows parents 
to choose for their children either pub- 
lic or confessional primary schools— 
with the state assuming the full financ- 
ing of both—more and more parents 
have been choosing confessional schools. 
From 46 per cent in 1920, pupils in pri- 
vate schools (practically all of them are 
confessional) have increased to 71 per 
cent in 1957. There are more Catholic 
children than Protestant (3:2) enrolled 
in those schools. So far there has been 
little or no interference by the state in 
matters of curriculum and internal man- 
agement. 

A third article will deal with the 
financing of secondary education in Hol- 
land. 

7 
HECHOS Y DICHOS (Apartado 243, 
Zaragoza, Spain), “Catholic Youth in 
Poland,” Aug.-Sept., pp. 588-593. 

A Polish youth, anonymous, writes 
of the problems that face his nation and 





particularly his generation under Com.) 


munist domination. On the one hand) 


the dislocations involved in bringing} 
many young workers from farms to fac.” 
tories have produced delinquency and{ 
violence; on the other hand, the at. 
tempted seizure of the soul of Polish| 
youth through atheistic indoctrination | 
has failed, he writes, partly because the 

Communists did not have teachers pre- 

pared, but particularly because youth 

revolted against teachings that violated 

their traditional beliefs. 

It still remains for the Catholics of 
Poland, in this young man’s opinion, to 
understand better the details of that 
faith they have heretofore known only — 
in a general way, and especially to be- 
come aware of the social teachings of 
their Church. 

td 
REVUE DE L’ACTION POPULAIRE 
(15 rue Marcheron, Vanves [Seine]), 
“Aid for Underdeveloped Countries,” by 
Ph. Laurent, June, pp. 648-663. 

A prosperous nation has an obligation 
in charity to help a starving nation, 


— 


just as a wealthy individual must help | 
a pauper. But technical aid and capital 7 
investment are of more lasting impor- © 


tance for the raising of an impoverished | 
country’s standard of living than is the 
mere granting of cash. This article 
examines the various ways in which 
nations can help each other and studies , 
the advantages of dispensing such aid 
through international bodies, through 
private initiative and on a _nation-to- 
nation basis. 


woe - 


a 


e@ : 


VITA E PENSIERO (Piazza S, Am- | 


brogio 9, Milan), “Vhe Racial Problem 
in South Africa and Rhodesia,” by 
Domenico Lofrese, Aug., pp. 571-578. 

After sketching the harsh conditions 
of economic, cultural and political life 
in which the Bantu, who form the great 
majority of the population, live in South 
Africa and Rhodesia, the author nar- 
rates the outspoken objections to that 
injustice, voiced by the Catholic hier- 
archy of those countries. In July, 1957, 
the 25 bishops of South Africa con- 
demned apartheid, flatly denying that 
such a separation or political and eco- 
nomic inferiority of one race to another 
is God’s will. In the face of the Govern- 
ment’s law forbidding Negroes to enter 
white churches, the bishops invited 
them to come to Catholic churches at 
any time. EuGENE K. CuLHANE 
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Feelings Run Strong on Immigration 


Joan Christie Davis 


HEN THE 85TH ConcrREss adjourned last 

month, no action had been taken on a number 

of bills to revise the basic immigration laws. 
President Eisenhower had called for such revision; both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms supported 
changes in the present law and party leacers on both 
sides of the aisle worked hard for action, but there was 
enough opposition to keep the bills off the floor. 

No doubt new bills will be introduced in the next 
Congress. Then tempers will grow short and discus- 
sions will bristle with barbed comments. This has been 
happening since the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(also known as the McCarran-Walter Act) was passed 
in 1952. 

Pat McCarran, late Senator from Nevada who spon- 
sored the Act, insisted that “the law does not contain 
one iota of racial or religious discrimination.” When 
President Truman’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization recommended that the McCarran-Walter 
Act be “revised from beginning to end,” Senator Mc- 
Carran flared: “It is a tragic fact that the out-and-out 
Reds have ready colleagues in this fight: the ‘pinks,’ 
the well-meaning liberals and the demagogs who would 
auction the interests of America for alleged minority 
bloc votes.” He repeated his claim, made on the Senate 
floor, that more than a hundred nation-wide organiza- 
tions endorsed the legislation. 

Yet the opposition counts individuals and groups of 
a stature to refute this sweeping indictment. Cardinal 
Mooney, Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop Cushing and 
Archbishop Ritter are critical of the Act. The National 
Council of Churches, the American Jewish Congress 
and the National Lutheran Council are on record for 
revisions. The AFL-CIO finds itself in agreement with 
such business leaders as David Sarnoff and J. D. Zeller- 
bach that the existing immigration laws prejudice our 
national welfare. 

What features of the Act have provoked such sharp 
disagreements? In summary, there are six important 
points. 

1, THE “NATIONAL ORIGINS” FORMULA 

There is a yearly quota assigned to each country (ex- 
cept the independent countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere) for immigration to the United States. The figure 





Mrs. Davis, who works with the Resettlement Division 
of Catholic Relief Services-NCWC, is secretary of the 
Catholic Charities Committee on Immigration. 
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is calculated at 1/6 of 1 per cent of the number of per- 
sons of that particular national origin who were living 
in the United States at the time of the 1920 census. 

This statistical formula weights the quotas in favor 
of the northern and western European nations and 
limits the number from southern and eastern Europe. 
For instance, the annual quota for Great Britain is 
65,361; for Greece, it is 308. 

A racial factor is an added determinant in quota al- 
locations. The law provides that any person whose 
ancestry is even one-half Asiatic will come under the 
Asia-Pacific Triangle quota, rather than under the quota 
of his country of birth. The Asia-Pacific Triangle in- 
cludes such countries as China, Indonesia, India, Japan 
and the Pacific Islands. The entire area has a maximum 
quota of 2,000 and the quota for any single country 
cannot exceed 100. This means that a British citizen 
born in London who has lived in England all his life 
but whose mother or even grandparents were Filipinos 
must apply under the Filipino quota. Since the Filipino 
quota is 100, as opposed to the British quota of 65,361, 
the applicant with Asiatic blood has the odds against 
him. 

The national origins formula first was written into our 
immigration laws in 1924. At that time there was wide- 
spread suspicion of peoples from other lands. The Ku 
Klux Klan, with its insistence on “100-per-cent Ameri- 
canism,” was at the height of its power; Congress had 
rejected the League of Nations and the World Court 
and the American people were wistfully isolationist 
with the fresh scars of a terrible war. It was popular to 
quote such writers as Madison Grant, who “proved” 
that certain races are inferior and that all moral and 
democratic ideals should be set aside in order to pre- 
serve the “purity” of the Nordic race. The practical ap- 
plication was that Latin and Slavic people should not 
be allowed to come to the United States where they 
might mix with the “superior” Nordic strain. 

The years that have passed since 1924 have brought 
the United States to a new position of world leadership, 
a position which rests upon the friendship of many na- 
tions and many races. The implications for our immigra- 
tion laws are clear. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles testified on April 25, 1956 before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Immigration: 

Our quota restrictions should not discriminate 


among persons merely on the basis of their national 
origin, nor should the restrictions discriminate un- 
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fairly against any of the friendly nations which 
have an interest in common with us in the defense 
of the free world. The present system of determin- 
ing quotas is offensive on both counts. 


Secretary Dulles went on to comment: “In my opinion, 
the national origins quota system, which draws a dis- 
tinction between the blood of one person and the blood 
of another, cannot be reconciled with the fundamental 
concepts of our Declaration of Independence.” 

Recent scientific advances have scrapped the theories 
about superior and inferior races. Dr. Ralph L. Beals, 
former president of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation, states: “All scientific evidence indicates that 
all peoples are inherently capable of acquiring or adapt- 
ing to our civilization.” Dr. Margaret Mead emphasizes 
that “all human beings from all groups of people have 
the same potentialities.” 

Now that the old theories have been set aside, sup- 
porters of the national origins formula no longer talk 
about inferior and superior races, but they refer to “cul- 
tural similarities.” They argue that the peoples of north- 
ern and western Europe are closer to the traditional 
American patterns than are the people of southern and 
eastern Europe, or of Asia. Yet there are many ex- 
periences to indicate that any differences are but super- 
ficial and transitory. The literacy test was written into 
our immigration laws in 1917 with full confidence that 
the southern Europeans would not be able to qualify 
for admission because of their educational handicaps. 
It took only a few months for all the Italians, Greeks 
and others who were interested in coming to the United 
States to do their homework, pass the literacy test and 
enter the United States in even greater numbers. 

Dr. John Higham of Rutgers University points out 
that it is unrealistic in the extreme to attempt to 
“freeze” the ancestral content of the American people. 
Americans today are such a composite that no one could 
untangle the many strands. Even the census-takers of 
1920 and the Quota Board which fixed the “nationality 
content” of our population used broad guesses in many 
of their calculations. 

Because there is no real evidence of sharply defined 
national characteristics among groups in the United 
States, arguments often degenerate into name-matching 
games. When William Furlong, representing the Sons 
of the American Revolution, testified in August, 1957 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Immigration, he 
commented: “This is no theory, as anyone knows who 
has read in the newspapers the names of the notorious 
gangsters, gamblers and racketeers. Their national 

origin is proclaimed by their names. They are largely 
from southern and eastern Europe.” Hyman H. Book- 
binder, legislative representative for the AFL-CIO, ap- 
peared a few days later before the same subcommittee 
and made this sound evaluation of Mr. Furlong’s testi- 
mony: 


This observation by Mr. Furlong—a foreign- 
sounding name if I ever heard one—sent me to the 
newspapers, too, and I found some other names 
that have appeared in the nation’s press. Let me 
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read some of them into the record. I may not be 
able to pronounce some of them the way they 
should be pronounced, but I will do my _best: 
Achesay, Antolak, Bertoldo, Birkhimer, Bjurkland, 


ee 


Cawetzka, De Castro, Dalessandro, Devershaian, : 


Finkenbiner, Kmibro, Schvenk, Oresko, Vlug, 
Shambaugh, Westerhold, Stahel, Mestrovitch, 
Grabiarza, Savacook, Krotiak, Gumperto, Sype, 
Prussman, De Cesnola, Sjogren. 

I wonder whether Mr. Furlong would be able to 
recognize these names if he saw the list. I will help 
him out and tell him that all of these are winners 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


The strong undercurrent of feelings about national 
origins became apparent when President Eisenhower 
suggested the pooling of unused quotas, and several bills 
were introduced to authorize this. Under the present 
law, any quota numbers not used by a particular coun. | 
try within a given year simply die; they cannot be used 
by any other nationality or in any other year. Since a 
country like Great Britain never uses more than a small 
percentage of its large quota, while a country like Italy 
has a waiting list running many years into the future, it 
seemed logical to make the unused allowances available ! 
to other applicants. This was rejected on the basis that | 
it would “destroy our cultural pattern.” 

A lighter note was added to the sometimes bitter de. | 
bate when Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey Jr. of Minnesota | 
introduced a letter he received from a group of Ameri- 
can Indians. They wrote: 


As America’s only nonimmigrants, we would like 
to go on record as being opposed to the major as- 
pects of the McCarran immigration bill, S$. 2550. 
We are against this bill because of its basic phi- 
losophy which pervades its many details. This is a 
philosophy which accepts and provides for the con- 
tinuance of racial discrimination. ... As American 
Indiars we are not immediately threatened by laws |, 
to stop immigration and to deport men and women 
born abroad. Sometimes we wish we had estab- 
lished such a law in 1492. 


2. TOTAL NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS 

Surprisingly, there is very little disagreement about 
the total number of immigrants who should be ad- 
mitted annually. It seems clear to all concerned that the 
figure must be a flexible one, adjusted to changing eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States, to the emergency 
needs of groups such as the Hungarian escapees after 
the 1956 revolt and to other conditions. Senator Hum- 
phrey said this in the Senate during the debate on the 
McCarran-Walter Act: ; 


What the proponents of the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill . . . are insisting on is that, whatever formula 
may be arrived at, it be an equitable formula. . . 
Whatever the figures may be is a matter to be de- 
termined on the basis of national policy, but those 
figures should be arrived at in such a way as to | 
afford an equitable treatment to all peoples under 
the immigration policy. This is our point. 


The present annual quota is 154,657. President Eisen- : 
hower has recommended a formula which would in- § 
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crease the total of quota immigration to about 220,000 
a year; many leading economists favor 250,000 a year. 
However, there is no strong insistence on any of these 
figures. 

Congressman Walter commented recently that “it 
[criticism of the McCarran-Walter Act] all boils down 
to one simple plea, namely, that more immigrants 
should be admitted.” However, many critics of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act are on record as not seeking pri- 
marily an increase in total immigration, but a more 
equitable distribution of the available visas. 

3. DENATURALIZATION 


Chief Justice Marshall wrote in 1824 that a natural-_ 


ized citizen becomes “a member of the society, possess- 
ing all the rights of a native citizen and standing, in 
the view of the Constitution, on the footing of a native. 
The Constitution does not authorize Congress to en- 
large or abridge those rights.” 

The McCarran-Walter Act does abridge these rights 
by establishing a “probationary” period for naturalized 
citizens, during which they are subject to penalties 
which do not apply to a native citizen. For instance, a 
naturalized citizen can be deprived of his citizenship 
for living abroad for five years, but the native American 
is not subject to any penalty. 

4, SECURITY CHECKS 

There is general agreement that the immigration laws 
must provide reasonable screening to keep subversive 
elements from entering the United States, but there is 
marked disagreement about what is reasonable screen- 
ing. 

Senator McCarran took pride in saying that his law 
“is towgh, very tough, on Communists, criminals and 
other subversives,” and he implied that the opponents 
of the law were those sympathetic towards such unde- 
sirable elements. Richard Arens, counsel for the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, refers to a report that 90.1 per 
cent of 5,000 militant Communists in the United States 
are foreign-born, of foreign parentage or married to 
foreigners, and he suspects an organized plot to infil- 
trate the United States partly through illegal entries. 
These fears are echoed by such groups as the American 
Legion and the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

To these charges, critics of the McCarran-Walter Act 
reply: “Halt the illegal entries; tighten all reasonable 
requirements for admission; improve the whole immi- 
gration system—but don’t hang the innocent to punish 
the guilty.” 

On Christmas Day, 1952, just a few days after the 
McCarran-Walter Act went into effect, 271 crew mem- 
bers of the French liner Liberté were denied shore 
leave because immigration inspectors were not satisfied 
with their answers about political beliefs and personal 
behavior. Friendly nations such as Great Britain have 
objected to such treatment of their nationals who enter 
the United States even for a visit. A number of highly 
respected learned societies canceled international con- 
ventions scheduled for the United States so that their 
members would not be embarrassed. In the light of 
these happenings, many persons became convinced that 
we are unnecessarily irritating our friends by a screen- 
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ing process which does not even achieve its purpose of 
keeping out subversives. Newspapers pointed out that 
it would be an easy matter for hundreds of Communist 
agents to slip across our 4,000 miles of border, or to 
enter the United States by other means. Why should 
they bother to discuss their allegiances with immigra- 
tion officials when they can achieve their ends in other 
ways? The Detroit Free Press closed its editorial on the 
McCarran-Walter Act with this paragraph: 


It also serves to make us look ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world; a nervous Nelly who grimly 
stands guard with a fly swatter at the screen door 
while the flies swarm in the open windows. 

5. UNCONTROLLED AUTHORITY 

Under the McCarran-Walter Act, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is given authority to exclude from the United States 
any alien who does not satisfy the Attorney General on 
a broad range of requirements. 

In actual practice, this means that hundreds of con- 
sular clerks throughout the world have unprecedented 
power to deny a visa. Their word alone decides that a 
particular applicant cannot enter the United States be- 
cause he is “likely at any time to become a public 
charge,” or because his admission wouid not be “in the 
public interest.” There are no clear criteria on which to 
base these judgments. There is no prescribed appeal 
from these rulings. If some alien did have the funds and 
the specialized knowledge to attempt recourse to higher 
authority, he could address himself only to the Board 
of Immigration Appeals, an agency of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Thus the same agency is 
both prosecutor and judge—an intolerable situation in 
judicial procedures. 

6. PROVISION FOR EMERGENCY NEEDS 

The quota system does not provide any reserve visas 
to take care of such special groups as may seek asylum 
in the United States. At the end of World War II, the 
free world was faced with the responsibility of re- 
settling thousands of displaced persons who, as the 
Iron Curtain fell, fled their homes in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania and other areas. 
These were not the 
only unfortunates. 
There also were the 
German ethnic peo- 
ple who had been 
driven from their 
homes by Hitler. To 
accept our share of 
these refugees, Con- 
gress had to pass 
the emergency law 
known as the Dis- 
placed Persons Act 
of 1948. Later, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 
called for additional 
legislation, and the 
Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 was passed. 
In 1956, American 
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public opinion cried out that we must provide a haven 
for the Hungarian escapees, and a Presidential Direc- 
tive was needed to permit these people to enter the 
United States. In addition to such broad fiats, there are 
hundreds of so-called “private bills” passed in every 
session of Congress to permit some American citizen to 
bring a relative to the United States, or to bring skilled 
workers needed by a certain American industry—rela- 
tives and workers who would not be covered anywhere 
under the existing immigration laws. Even Senator Mc- 
Carran sponsored several of these private bills, most of 
them in favor of Basque sheepherders, who were much 
in demand among Nevada ranchers. In the 82nd Con- 
gress, 3,669 private immigration bills were passed. It 
seems clear that such special legislation imposes an un- 
necessary burden upon Congress, the President, the ad- 
ministrative agencies and all concerned. 


Arkansas Auction 


“ DIME.” 
A right, I got a dime. Gimme a quarter. 


Make it a quarter. Gimme a quarter—a quarter 
—a quarter. ... Gimme fifteen?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Got fifteen now. Make it twenty—a twenty—a 
twenty. ...” 

The wiry auctioneer sang out from the depths of his 
wide sombrero, his black cowboy boots holding his feet 
down to the top of an old sawed-off oaken wine barrel. 
He was selling the boxes of junk first. He would not 
get to the lawn mower, canned fruit and typewriter 
that I was interested in until later. I could watch the 
people for awhile. 


A MIXED CROWD 


Ohhbhhhh! There were colored people in our midst! I 
had come early and had been so busy examining the 
goods that I had not noticed any colored people coming 
up. There had been no commotion, no remarks any- 
where of the kind that sometimes herald the approach 
of colored people in “mixed” groups. This auction was 
being held in the private home and yard of a white 
man, but “mixed” company didn’t seem to make any 
difference to anybody. Everybody seemed to be neigh- 
bors, used to each other, good-humored and without 
any sign of fear that “anything might happen.” 

The lawn mower I was interested in was brought out. 
“A dollar,” someone said. 

“All right, I got a dollar. Make it two. Gimme a two.’ 

“Man, that thing means work,” said another. 


> 





Mrs. ABERNETHY, a native North Carolinian now living 
in Arkansas, is a free-lance writer. She here describes 
a scene near her home in Subiaco. 
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Happy personal relationships with immigrants al- 
ready resettled in the United States have made many 
Americans wonder about our present immigration poli- 
cies. Albert Q. Maisel, writing in Reader's Digest (Jan- 
uary, 1957), tells the stories of families and individuals 


who entered the United States under the Displaced | 
Persons Act and the Refugee Relief Act and points to | 


their successful adjustments as a reason for re-examin- 
ing our immigration laws. More recently the entire na- 
tion has acknowledged its debt to an immigrant, Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, who is given major credit for 
launching the first United States satellite. Perhaps when 
debate starts once again on revisions in the McCarran- 
Walter Act, as it surely will in the 86th Congress, more 
Americans will make the effort to examine our compli- 
cated immigration system and arrive at considered judg- 
ments about the merits of the opposing arguments. 


Dorothy Abernethy 


“All right,” said the auctioneer. “Ill let you in at the 
side door. Who'll gimme a half—a half—a half... ?” 
“Half,” someone finally said. 


“Got a half. Make it two—a two—a two. Come on, | 


boys, get going!” 

“Two,” said someone from the crowd. 

“Got two. Make it a half—a half—a half. . . .” 

“Half,” I ventured. 

“Sold!” said the auctioneer. “Now bring on the tools. 
All the profit the man ever made from his used-car 
business was on the tools and gear he took outen the 
rs 

While the large stack of car jacks, tire irons, pliers, 
wrenches and screwdrivers was being sold, I could keep 
an eye on this interesting crowd again. Colored and 
white men were nodding and exchanging remarks with 
each other in a neighborly way on the other side of the 
auctioneer. A colored woman led a small boy through 
the crowd to one of the colored men, who raised him 
up joyfully in his arms. A white man patted the young- 
ster’s leg and smiled at him. 

“We're going to move over yonder and sell that type- 
writer now,” the auctioneer called out to the people. 
“Man interested can’t wait any longer.” 


The crowd flowed easily to the new location. White | 


and colored women stopped by the display of dishes, 
apparently unconscious of any colors except those of 
the dishes. 


“Got forty. Make it fifty. Gimme fifty—gimme fifty— | 


. . Let you in at the side door. Gimme 


” 


gimme fifty. . 
forty-five. . . 
“Forty-five.” 
“Now a fifty... .” 
“Tll make it a fifty.” 
“Now a five... .” 
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“Five.” 

“Now a sixty. Come on, boys. Got a five. Make it sixty 
—a sixty—a sixty. .. . All right, let’s do it the hard way. 
Fifty-six... .” 

“Six.” 


” 


“Now a seven. ... 

That typewriter went out of bounds before I opened 
my mouth. I stood by the table of canned fruit and 
watched colored and white people take advantage of 
the single refreshment booth, seemingly oblivious of 
the difficulties people elsewhere were making for them- 
selves at meal- or snack-time. 

“We're goin’ to sell the canned fruit next. How we 
goin’ to do this? Well, we'll start with the jelly, bid on 
one jar and take all there is. How much... ?” It was 
gone in a hurry and so were the peaches. 

“Now the relish,” said the auctioneer. 

“Man, that ain’t no relish, that’s chow-chow.” 

“Dime,” called out somebody. 

“Let’s put the okry in with it,” said the auctioneer. 

“I don’t want no okry,” protested the bidder. 

“Any man bidding on that much chow-chow needs 
okry,” said the auctioneer masterfully as white and 
colored faces shared the merriment. 

Canned fruit finished, the auctioneer didn’t even try 
to make his way through the women packed around the 
dishes, but had a man grab a handful at a time and 
bring them over to the table recently occupied by the 
canned fruit. This made for considerable shifting and 
mingling of white and colored women in close quarters 
to keep up with the objects they were interested in, but 
the colors of their skins didn’t seem to matter. White 
and colored women bid vigorously, but only for the 
objects they wanted and never against each other. 
These women seemed as happy for their neighbors to 
get something as they would be to get it themselves. 


WHITES AND BLACKS TOGETHER 


Only the auctioneer seemed to be aware that the 
people present were white and colored. He showed this 
awareness only by an occasional telltale slowing down 
of his words and an extra friendliness to the colored 
bidders, but no one in the crowd seemed to notice it. 
Much of the time the auctioneer didn’t remember to 
change his voice when talking to them. 

By the time the pots and pans were sold, a thoroughly 
“mixed” crowd clustered around the used clothes. Ap- 
parently these people had never heard of any stigma 
attached to secondhand clothes that made them “fit 
only for Negroes to wear.” White people were doing a 
lot of the bidding... . 

Yesterday's headlines in the Arkansas Gazette were 
still fresh in my mind: Faubus and Board Meet as Gov- 
ernor, Ike Reach Stand-Off—Use of Troops Hinted Un- 
less Court Obeyed—Another Big Mail Call for Faubus. 
... Surely some of these people were bound to have 
read the headlines, at least. 

Having sent my lawn mower on home earlier with a 
neighbor, I went on to town to shop for a few groceries. 
A white and a colored woman were chatting pleasantly 
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on the sidewalk as I carted my parcels to the bus sta- 
tion. No trace of anxiety or tension showed in the 
cluster of colored people enjoying the afternoon with 
quiet dignity on the corner. 

The Arkansas Gazette and Fort Smith Times Record 
raised new headlines way off in an abandoned corner 
of the bus station, forlorn and unnoticed by all the by- 
standers. We boarded the bus, groceries and all. Near 
the front sat an old-time newswoman acquaintance ° 
loaded down with apples. As soon as we turned the 
bend in the road, I had to draw in my breath, as usual, 
at the majestic sight of the Benedictine abbey standing 
high on a hill six miles away. Then I turned to my ac- 
quaintance while we caught up on two years of news: 
her trip east to a State we had in common, my speech- 
less handicapped son finally beginning to talk after 25 
years, interest in the second run of a course in special 
education begun last year on the campus of Arkansas 
Tech in Russellville. 

“Subiaco,” the driver called out and helped me un- 
load the groceries. My boys had not arrived yet; the 
bus was early. I looked up at the cross on top of the bell 
tower of the abbey. Mrs. Bernard Kaelin, wife of the 
engineer who had just finished building that cross not 
many months ago and was still at work inside the 
church beneath, called out to me: “We'll give you a lift 
home.” 

Later, at home, it dawned on me that a newswoman 
and I had sat for six miles catching up on the news 
without remembering the headlines. I looked up at the 
abbey just a short distance from my house. 

“The way to win people for freedom and peace and 
for God is to join to our open hand an open heart. And 
this is not possible unless our generosity is founded on 
the respect, patience and unselfishness that come from 
Christian faith. The crucial test of Christian love is 
found not in the measure that we are ready to con- 
tribute to charitable causes, but in our person-to-person 
relations.” 

Father Abbot Michael had said this in his monthly 
message of grace and peace. The good news of the 
Gospel had been preached by the monks of New 
Subiaco Abbey for the past 75 years in word, deed and 
prayer. That news had already made the big headlines 
in the regions where headlines count—deep in the 
hearts of the peoples around. 


Saint Andrew 


Christ called Andrew and he came 

Swift as lightning, bright as flame, 

Born for suffering, crucified 

With ropes instead of nails, he died. 

Andrew, Andrew, can you come 

Back from holy martyrdom? 

Can you mercifully toss 

A rope to bind me to my cross? 

Christ called Andrew. May I be 

As swift in coming as was he. 
HELENE MAGARET 
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Shakespeare in Ontario 


Patrick Mary Plunkett 


infinite capacity for taking praise.” This certainly 

seems to be a happy arrangement at Ontario’s 
Stratford, where audiences have a nearly equal capacity 
for giving it. 

At Stratford the curtain calls (actually there is no 
curtain) are a feature of the performance almost worth 
the price of admission in themselves. The audience 
calls; the actors come to them. They come running, 
fluttering, flying almost, upstairs, downstairs, out from 
the various apertures of those dovecote walls, in a hier- 
archy of little groups which sweep to their places on 
the stage in a complex and growing pattern. The ap- 
plause mounts to a roar and shouts are heard when the 
favorites appear. There are bows of acknowledgment 
from those on the stage to those in the theatre and 
smiles of felicitation all round, while everyone is held 
enthralled in a present sense of beauteous life and 
retrospective pleasure. 

The three plays which currently evoke this tribute 
are altogether different in kind. They are a chronicle. 
a comedy and a tragicomedy. 


I HAS BEEN SAID that an actor is “a person with an 


A SHAKESPEAREAN CHRONICLE 


Henry IV, Part I, which opened the season, was 
rather ill received by some of the critics and did not 
prove the popular success that in almost every respect 
it deserved to be. Yet the play was completely pleasur- 
able and engrossing. It had a predestinate Falstaff in 
Douglas Campbell—the part seemed to have been writ- 
ten especially for him—and, in Douglas Rain, an in- 
telligent, lively, winsome prince. He played the rapscal- 
lion as he would and never let you forget for an instant 
that he is the son of a king. 

Unfortunately, the actor who played Hotspur seemed 
to be an exponent of the method described by Robert 
Speaight as “fatal to the classics of poetic drama.” A 
rather flat and strident voice insisted on the irascibility 
of the character and the undoubted acidity of the lines. 
We had all the scorn and impatience of Hotspur, little 
of his exaltation of honor and mystique of chivalry. As 
for the pathos of his dying words: “O Harry, thou hast 
robbed me of my youth,” this unlucky speech merely 
reminded us that Hotspur was too old for the part; and 





Fr. PLUNKETT, s.J., who teaches Greek and English 
literature at St. Pauls College, Winnipeg, has con- 
tributed poetry and articles to AMERICA. 
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the disparity of age between him and the prince took 
all the piquancy from the dramatically important con- 
trast between them. Yet the interpretation, though one- 
sided, and fatal to the balance of the play on one of 
its axes, was arresting. A boy usher told me that he 
liked the “manly voice” of Hotspur best of all; and a 
school teacher praised his “functional” acting. Most 
held, however, that it was a case of an intelligent actor 
making a failure of a part outside his range. 

To compensate, we had an attractive Poins (Ted 
Follows), almost a twin brother of the Prince in phy- 
sique (it’s a pity he couldn't have played the Hotspur! ), 


and a memorable Mistress Quickly (Tammy Grimes), | 
The Welsh scenes were extremely good, as were the | 


battle scenes. 
Mr. Frank Mayer attended a performance of our 
second play, Much Ado about Nothing, early in the 


summer. Being questioned about its suitability for the | 


' screen, he replied that the absurdity of the plot would 


disqualify it, and it is unlikely that so shrewd a judge | 


should be mistaken. Camera minds, I suppose, have 
their own powerful kind of logic; theatre audiences an- 
other. At least at Stratford one could see the latter 
nightly (and sometimes afternoonly, too) affording a 


ready complicity of belief to the most arbitrary inven- | 


tions, whether dire or merry, of the poet. The striking 
malignancy of Bruno Gerussi as Don John was enough 
to account for anything improbable in the way of vil- 
lainy, and the happy-hearted animation of the rest of 
the cast encouraged us to forget realism and be gov- 
erned by the logic of the fairy tales. 


COMEDY AT ITS BEST 
The stage was irradiated by the presence of Eileen 
Herlie in the role of Beatrice, and if not irradiated at 
least electrified by that of Christopher Plummer as 
Benedict; it would not be easy to give too much praise 


to the wit, elegance and warmth of their playing. The | 


Dogberry of Tony Van Bridge was a perfect foil for 
them: inept, robustious and deliriously self-important, 
he justified his claim to be—at any rate, in the dramatic 
scale of values—“as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in 
Messina.” The laughter of Ann Morrish as Margaret put 
everyone into humor and perhaps did something to pre- 


pare us for Benedict’s explanation of his conduct: “Man | 


is a giddy thing, and that’s my conclusion.” 
The production was made all the more human by a 
touch of religious solemnity here and there with liturgi- 
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cal improvising. The character of this, as well as of the 
entirely sympathetic (and Shakespearean) presentation 
of the Friar by Powys Thomas, was clearly appre- 
hended by the audience—in the row behind me, a 
shocked Ontario voice cried out: “Why, they're Cath- 
olics!” The director of this delightful piece was again 
Michael Langham. 


AND FINALLY—TRAGICOMEDY 


The Winter's Tale is a mixed sort of play, apt to take 
its place in the catalog of Polonius as “tragical-pastoral- 
comical.” The first part is certainly tragic (an abridged 
Othello); the second is as surely pastoral, and the last 
is the wish-fulfilment of romance. On another level 
there is a cyclic movement from innocence, to sin, to 
retribution, to recovered innocence. Overtones of the- 
ological allegory haunt the dialog; the word “grace” 
occurs in a variety of cryptic, but suggestive utterances, 
and “that which is lost” (the “quod perierat” of the 
Scriptures ) and which must be found, has its echo in 
the name—and is symbolized in the fate—of Perdita. 
The sense of time and its mystery, which becomes ex- 
plicit in the chorus to Act Four, is present from the first, 
and is re-enforced by repeated likening of all that hap- 
pens to the words of an old tale. 

This play was directed by Douglas Campbell, and 
we might be more happy at this new development of 
his talent if it did not entail seeing less of him as an 
actor. It was a happy thought of his to begin by show- 
ing us the silent figure of Time setting up his hourglass 
and opening a large book, and then at the end to have 
him return inverting the one and closing up the other. 
The theme of innocence (explicit chastity and inno- 
cence give a kind of bloom and savor to this play as 
they do to The Tempest) was perhaps not so deftly 
handled. The somewhat bacchanalian décor of the first 
scene, beautiful in itself and useful as providing a 
visible breeding ground for an otherwise improbable 
jealousy, tended to cast doubt on that purity and truth 
in the relationships of the principals which all the wit- 
nesses affirm. More strangely, the simple statement of 
Polixenes: “What we changed was innocence for inno- 
cence,” was divided between himself and Leontes, leav- 
ing a gap for innuendo between. Said Polixenes: “What 
we changed was innocence . . .”; whereupon Leontes, 
as though to forestall some more damaging confession, 
burst in “. . . for innocence!” It may be that an effect 
of vivacity was the aim, but it seemed unfortunate here. 

I have one other regret—a trivial one—in that Paulina, 
contrary to the text, was left “an old turtle,” and de- 
prived of second nuptials at the close. When a shep- 
herdess can marry her prince, two seasoned clowns be- 
come “gentlemen born,” a pretended statue prove a 
living queen, and a king after penance return to grace, 
why could there not have been a husband for Paulina? 
A rather sudden accommodation, it is true, but quite in 
the spirit of an old tale and not a bit beyond the d_- 
sires or the credulity of the viewers. 

These are my only objections and they do nothing to 
annul the deep respect and gratitude I have for the pro- 
duction as a whole. Of my three companions at the 
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play, one preferred the first part, one the second and 
another the third—a good indication that they were all 
done equally well. What my mind returns most gladly 
to were the scenes of peasant life, where dialog rose 
so easily into song, and the swift process of reconcilia- 
tion and happy reversal at the end. The acting was al- 
most uniformly good. Douglas Rain, Tony Van Bridge, 
Tammy Grimes, Ann Morrisk all made the most of their 
cameo parts; Christopher Plummer and Charmian King. 
as Leontes and Hermione were a royal pair, and Fran- 
ces Hyland was a touching and pretty Perdita. Yet 
Eileen Herlie made the greatest impression as the 
rather stern and domineering Paulina. 


FILMS OFFERED, TOO 

There is another theatre in Stratford, called the Avon, 
and here from June 30 to July 12 was held the Second 
International Film Festival. The Indian entry, Pather 
Panchali, was adjudged the best picture, Nikolai Cher- 
kassov for his work in Don Quixote the best actor, and 
Giulietta Massina the best actress for her performance 
in Felini’s Notte di Cabiria. A highly original Canadian 
film, which had already received an award at Brussels, 
was the National Film Board’s production of Le Merle. 
While the words of the old French folk song (“Mon 
merle a perdu son bec”), on the troubles of a disinte- 
grating and later reduplicating blackbird, were being 
sung in the background by the Trio Lyrique, Norman 
McLaren’s animated drawings provided a weird and 
funny commentary on the screen. This film, which was 
presented by the artist on the first night, was several 
times recalled by popular demand in the following 
weeks. It has a running time of exactly four minutes. 

Afterwards in the same theatre Marcel Marceau ap- 
peared three nights running; the Little Carib Dancers 
came; there were choral and folk music, classical con- 
certs and jazz concerts. A lively and highly successful 
production of The Beggar’s Opera ran from July 21 to 
August 16. From August 18 to August 30 the Thédtre 
du Nouveau Monde, fresh from their Parisian triumph, 
will offer Le Malade imaginaire. This your correspon- 
dent hopes to see. 


Woman Clothed in the Sun 


Hail, queen who rides the violet swell 

of heaven, with constellations strewn, 

wearing the scallop sun of noon— 

a Venus on your solar shell: 

instead of plains of asphodel 

you step towards the still lagoon 

that coasts the white bay of the moon 

and tread the serpent’s head to hell. 

Woman whose portents overpower 

the zodiac, whose rays eclipse 

the splendor of the sun in flower; 

out of the deep Apocalypse 

you call all nations to the tower 

of heavenly Troy: and we your ships. 
RAYMOND GARLICK 
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The Church in Denmark 


Philip Caraman 


churches in Denmark. On a Sunday morning, 

when the bells are ringing incessantly from 
one end of old Copenhagen to the other, the visitor 
might think that he was in a Christian city. But the fact 
is that not more than two per cent of the population go 
to any kind of Sunday worship. Lutheranism has all 
the symptoms of a spent force. Like all heresies, great 
and small, it is manifestly incapable of revival. Perhaps 
symbolic of the times is the Church of St. Nicholas, 
one of the oldest in the city. The beacon in its medieval 
tower used to guide foreign ships into the harbor. Now 
the nave of the church is converted into an art gallery, 
or, more correctly, a lending library of contemporary 
Danish painting, where any qualified artist can, with- 
out payment, hang his canvasses, for purchase or loan. 
It was in the pulpit of this church that the Reformation 
was first preached with success by the Danish monk, 
Hans Taussen, after the failure of two German emis- 
saries sent by Luther. 


a HERE ARE NEARLY a thousand pre-Reformation 


PROSPERITY ANESTHETIZES 

The question naturally occurs: Is the lapse from 
Lutheranism the opportunity of the Catholic Church? 
Most priests in Denmark would answer: “Not yet.” At 
present there are no more than 120 converts each year. 
The falling away is to indifferentism. The Danes have 
made for themselves what they have no hesitation in 
calling “an earthly paradise,” which (it is easy to see) 
is secured partly by the careful limitation of the number 
of children who are born into it. “We have all we 
want,” said a tram-driver to me. The papal encyclicals 
on social order would be meaningless to the Danes. 
There is no proletariat, and it is indicative of the ma- 
terial prosperity of the country that 60 per cent of the 
university students have sufficient means to marry and 
start a family. The sick, the elderly and the insane are 
cared for; the present and future of Danes of every 
income-group is secure; they feel no need for religion. 
It is only the rare Dane who is drawn toward the 
Church. Significantly, a recent convert, asked why she 
sought instruction, answered: “Because the Church can 
forgive sin.” Perhaps the first and principal task of the 
Catholic priest is to create a need for the Church. 





Fr. CARAMAN, S.J., editor of The Month, sends us from 
London these impressions of his visit to Denmark in the 
early part of the summer. 
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The Catholic community is small. It is in the position 
of a small holding force, some 26,000 strong, with over 
a hundred priests, a third of their number of Danish 
birth or extraction: a compact body, active, highly 
regarded where they are known, with an undemonstra- 
tive piety learned from the sacrifices involved in con- 
version. Their outlook must be, and indeed is, uncom- 
promisingly opposed to that of their fellow countrymen; 
so much so that for a Dane to become a Catholic is 
in a true, though, of course, not literal sense, to become 
an exile. A Catholic Dane is something of a curiosity, 
an abnormality, among his own people, rather as an 
English Catholic was in the 18th century. His moral 
code marks him off in countless daily encounters. This 
is inevitable in a post-Christian country such as Den- 
mark, where from the start a child learns to look for 
what he can get out of life rather than give. Sex is 
just a thing that life has to offer, the common right 
of all, and has little reference to God. Divorce is a 
matter to be arranged between the lawyers of the two 
parties; abortion is, practically, legalized. For a legal 
abortion it is sufficient that two doctors should sign 
a certificate that the mother is likely to suffer, socially 
or psychologically, from the birth of her child. By an 
odd trick of the taxation system—I am told that steps 
have been taken to modify it—it is to the financial 
advantage of husband and wife, if they are both wage- 
earners, to seek a divorce and then continue to live 
together rather than be taxed jointly as married partners. 

Without question the moral atmosphere is the great- 
est obstacle to the Church’s progress. Where there is 
such a frail sense of family, it is desperately hard for 
Catholicism to strike deep roots. There is, on the other 
hand, very little prejudice against the Church. Danes 
are not a race obsessed by intellectual difficulties. 
They shun them. The surface of life is too pleasant 
and they are frightened to probe—it might lead to 
unhappiness. There is a high standard of education, 
but, from the Church’s point of view, this can also be 
a disadvantage; for Danes learning. something about 
the Church at school think they know all. More cultured 
Danes are aware that the Church alone presents a 
rational system of belief, but they suspect or fear it 
on this account. Emotionally the remains of a severe 
and pietistic Lutheranism do not make the best seeding- 
ground for Catholicism. 

In this situation the Catholic Dane is continually 
rethinking his religion. Faced with a constant challenge 
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to his faith, he cannot be satisfied with what he has 
learned while under instruction. Fresh problems occur 
to him every day: confession, the Mass, the command- 
ments are subjects about which he never says: “I know.” 
At the same time the moral isolation of Catholics 
gives them a strong sense of community. The Christian 
Family Movement, introduced from America, is strong 
in Copenhagen; and there are many Catholic organi- 
zations, such as the youth movement, scouts and a 
flourishing young Sodality, under the direction of Fr. 
Leslie Dorn, in the only Catholic secondary school in 
Denmark which prepares students for the Studenter- 
examen—University Entrance. (There are several others 
which take their students to the Real-examen, taken 
at the age of sixteen.) Among graduates and under- 
graduates the Academicum Catholicum, which has 
branches in all the Scandinavian countries, is vigorous 
and vital. Its chaplain in Denmark, Fr. H. Roos, is also 
a lecturer in Copenhagen University. The Academicum 
Catholicum meets annually for a summer school; every 
other year (next year at Aarhus during August) there 
is a joint inter-Scandinavian meeting, with guest lec- 
turers from abroad. The week-to-week program covers 
all subjects on which Catholics should be informed— 
for instance, Kierkegaard’s thought in relation to the 
Church, medico-moral problems, the Catholic approach 
to sexual instruction. It is difficult to praise this work 
too highly. It fashions a Catholic elite and breaks down 
the isolation which besets the Catholic community. 


ENTERPRISING CATHOLICS 

A visit to the Catholic bookshop opposite the small 
cathedral church of St. Ansgar, the Benedictine apostle 
of Denmark, emphasizes the difficulties of the literary 
apostolate. The Catholic community is too small to 
justify the publication of any books that have an ex- 
clusively Catholic appeal. Thomas Merton is an excep 
tion, for it would appear that he is read by non- 
Catholics also. Fortunately there are two contemporary 
Danish writers whose work commands a wide general 
readership, Fr. Peter Schindler and Johannes Jorgensen. 
Fr. Schindler lives in Italy and his popular travel books 
guarantee a public for his specifically Catholic works; 
Jorgensen, who died two years ago, is best known in 
America for his biography of St. Bridget of Sweden. 
For the rest, with one or two exceptions, such as 
Chesterton’s Orthodoxy, the Danes have to make do 
with small booklets. 

Until very recently there was a total lack of Catholic 
books for school children. Now, however, an enterpris- 
ing group of Catholic parents has been formed to 
sponsor, by subscription and donation, the private 
printing of four Catholic books for children every year. 
But there is no general market for them—and this, in 
itself, is another example of the isolation in which 
Catholics find themselves. 

How can this isolation be broken down? First, I 
think, by personal contact. The priest in Denmark 
is at once recognized. While the Lutheran pastor has 
no badge to distinguish him, the Roman collar, thanks 
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to Bing Crosby, who is an immensely popular figure 
among the Danes, is at once known and acknowledged. 
As in most post-Christian countries, the priest in Den- 
mark is respected, not for his office but for his person- 
ality; and it is essential for the Church’s progress that 
there should be the right kind of priest and that he 
should mix freely with the people. If Christianity can- 
not be preached in the market square, it can be spread 
in university groups, and by social connections, by 
moving in and out among the people; and without 
timidity. Secondly, there is the more direct method. 
A Catholic inquiry bureau has recently been inaugu- 
rated by a young Danish priest, Fr. Nielsen, and he 
has now some 400 following his course. If this number 
persevere, the conversions in Denmark are likely to 
be doubled, but what are these among so many? In 
the fall of this year the American Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate are opening a new parish in Copenhagen 
as a stepping-stone to a mission in Greenland. 

But there is need also to revive the Catholic past of 
Denmark, and to make the Dane of today aware of his 
Catholic inheritance. On a high scholarly level a work 
of inestimable importance is being done by Fr. Roos 
and Fr. Otto, joint editors of the hitherto unread texts 
of the medieval Danish philosophers. In the Corpus 
Philosophorum Danicorum Medii Aevi, subsidized by 
the state, they have already published the work of John 
Dacus and Martin Dacus. The Redemptorists in Copen- 
hagen are busy promoting the beatification of the most 
outstanding Danish scientist of modern times, Niels 
Stensen (Nicolaus Steno), who ended his life as 
auxiliary bishop of Miinster and Vicar Apostolic of 
the Scandinavian countries. In his life and writings are 
all the characteristics of the old Nordic Catholic culture 
which was lost at the Reformation. The Catholic in- 
heritance of Denmark, as the old churches and museums 
show, is immensely rich. There has been a break of 
four centuries. It is not surprising to find some bewilder- 
ment among the Danes who are now faced with the 
problem of bridging the gulf. 


Genesis Revisited 


It was the first time they had waited in 

such dread anticipation of the dark— 

Adam and his woman. Stripped bare by sin 
they longed to hide their naked need, to mark 
the moment with a new remembrance; still 
more dread than shame were lonely terrors of 
that first unfathered night. 

Not until 
that loneliness did they feel need above 
desire. Bedded in darkness and the sound 
of weeping, he was comforted to store 
his life within her womb, in darkness found 
her face and kissed the tears. 

Never before 
that moment, flesh to flesh and bone to bone, 
had they been so together. So alone. 

Do.tores WARWICK 
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A SHOW WINDOW THAT SELLS ITS WARES 


A former NC correspondent in Hongkong, who is currently teach- 
ing labor and social problems at the National Taiwan University, 
Fr. O'Hara, S.J., writes of the effectiveness of Free China’s 
propaganda efforts among overseas Chinese youth, as he saw 
it on his recent visit to Malaya, the Philippines and Hongkong. 


A GOOD SHOW WINDOW should at- 
tract the attention of the passerby. But 
that is only a minimum. It should also 
sell the product on display. 

This is a story about a “show window 
for democracy” that is not only attract- 
ing attention throughout Southeast Asia, 
but is selling the product as well. It is 
the story of education in Free China. 


Lack of Colleges and Universities 


Eight to ten years ago, Red China 
started making a bid for the education 
of the youth of overseas Chinese 
and was soon winning them hands 


down. Peking sent trained teachers 
and _ professional students as_ or- 
ganizers and activists into all the 


Chinese schools of Hongkong, Ma- 
cao, Singapore-Malaya, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, etc. The situation was ripe 
for the Communists. Each year thous- 
ands of frustrated Chinese students 
were graduated from high schools in 
Southeast Asia. They felt frustrated be- 
cause they had no chance to continue 
their studies. Universities were few and 
mostly restricted to the financially priv- 
ileged. Entry to the United States was 
drastically limited by visa regulations 
(they call it the “paper curtain”). 
The strong stirrings of nationalism 
and anticolonialism found fertile soil in 
the younger generation, which was 
more interested in ideas than business 
(the reverse attitude was true of their 
parents). The Red organizers roused 
the feelings of the students by playing 
upon the real and imagined insults and 
the discrimination practiced by the 
colonial powers under whose protection 
they had been born and raised. They 
painted rosy pictures of a new China 
rising phoenix-like from its ashes to take 
its place among the great powers of the 
world. “Hadn’t the New China fought 
America to a standstill in Korea, twisted 
the British Lion’s tail unmercifully and 
achieved equality with that colossus of 
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communism itself, Russia?” asked the 
agitators. Pied-Piper-like, their tunes 
filled the ships sailing north with wild- 
eyed, singing and slogan-yelling boys 
and girls numbering into the thousands. 

Meanwhile Free China was strug- 
gling not only to establish itself but to 
prepare its defenses against attack. Tai- 
wan had to be made secure; the win- 
ning of the overseas population had to 
wait. But the American agencies in Tai- 
wan, seeing the importance of winning 
over the youth of Southeast Asia, set 
up a Sino-American Committee on 
Overseas Chinese Education. They be- 
gan to offer partial scholarships and 
traveling expenses to students who were 
looking for education in an atmosphere 
of democratic and intellectual freedom. 

Because of the adverse propaganda 
by anti-Nationalists and fellow-travel- 
ers, most young Chinese abroad were 
afraid that in Taiwan they would also 
find thought control and political indoc- 
trination, albeit of another color. The 
first response was therefore limited to 
little more than a handful of students. 
Yet the few who came found themselves 
well received and free to do as they 
wished. When vacation time arrived, 
they were free, and even aided, to make 
a trip home. Before leaving they were 
neither propagandized nor asked to 
spread propaganda. They had no need 
to make sales talks to friends and rela- 
tives. They simply narrated how they 
had been treated and told of the type 
of education they had received. The 
second year some 250 students came. 


Disappointment in Red China 


Meanwhile those who, mesmerized by 
the tunes of the Red organizers, had 
rushed pell-mell into Red China on the 
heels of the Pied Piper found that they 
had really been deceived. They were 
sent to schools scattered all over China 
where they neither understood the na- 
tional language nor were understood 





when they spoke their own dialects. 
They were not asked what they would 
like to study but told what the “father- 
land” needed from them. For many stu- 
dents there was no returning home for 
vacations. For those coming from Hong- 
kong and Macao, no trip home was per- 
mitted until their fourth year and until 
they had first been pressed into service 
and sent to remote parts of China to 
repay the “fatherland” for its generosity 
in giving them an education. Not only 
were they not allowed to choose the 
subjects which they wished to study, 
but they found that education in Red 
China meant that half the school day 
was devoted to political indoctrination 
and brainwashing, from which no ab- 
sence was tolerated. Only the remain- 
ing half-day was given to the normal 
curricular subjects of a university. 

As a result, professors complained 
that their students knew neither the 
science that they were supposed to 
study nor the mathematics required 
for its application. Students even wrote 
in the newspapers that their Communist 
masters were not considerate. “God,” 
they remarked, “after working six days 
to create the world, rested on the sev- 
enth, while the Communists crammed 
studies and political talks into six days 
and then on the seventh forced them to 
review and discuss Communist doc- 
trines.” Consequently those from Hong- 
kong and Macao started to drop out of 
school after three years so that they 
would not be caught at the end of their 
fourth year. Those who could not return 
home fled to Hongkong and from there 
to Free China. Others who had been 
anxious to start their studies in Red 
China lost their wild-eyed enthusiasm. 

In Free China, a definite program 
was set up which had a threefold aim: 
to attract talented overseas Chinese 
youths to Taiwan, especially those who 
otherwise would go to Red China for 
their “education”; to give these young 
people the best education possible with 
improved facilities; and to send as many 
as possible back to their home countries 
as leaders in a raging war of ideas. 

The universities and high schools 
which accept overseas students receive 
financial aid from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation to meet the cost of additional 
teachers, textbooks and the general edu- 
cational program. The U. S. Mutual Se- 
curity Mission to China, now the ICA, 
provides physical facilities such as 
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dormitories, mess halls, libraries, recre- 
ational facilities, laboratories, additional 
classrooms and instructional equipment. 
To spread more widely a realization of 
the educational facilities available here, 
many teachers are invited for a year of 
in-service training at the Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Normal University, where they 
may see for themselves the Free China 
educational system. Young journalists 
who are very influential in shaping 
opinions are invited to the same Normal 
University each year for an advanced 
curriculum of social education and 
journalism courses, plus an on-the-spot 
view of the economic and military 
progress of Free China. 


Liberal Educational Atmosphere 


Perhaps most important of all is the 
freedom granted the students in 
thought, expression and activities. Po- 
litical indoctrination is limited to a re- 
quired course of two periods a week in 
the People’s Three Principles of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen (a course formerly required in 
all schools on the mainland). There is 
free discussion of communism and so- 


cialism in political and economic 
courses. Students may hold meetings 
at any time merely by asking for per- 
mission in advance. These meetings are 
free from faculty or political monitors. 
Student publications, while required to 
be registered with the Government, are 
published with great freedom of expres- 
sion. Indeed, freedom of travel and ex- 
pression is much greater than one might 
expect on an island threatened by the 
huge Red war machine just a good hop 
across the Taiwan Straits. The impres- 
sion created in the minds of the over- 
seas students is inescapable. The re- 
ports carried home to family and friends 
have been sincere and encouraging. 

In June of 1957 the first large group 
of overseas students, a good 250, was 
graduated in Free China. Before send- 
ing them back to their homes to do 
freely what they would like, the Gov- 
ernment treated them to a trip around 
the island to visit large air, naval and 
military bases. There they were shown 
the trim, powerful fighting forces that 
have been welded together to resist the 
extinction of Chinese culture and ideals. 


They were also shown the industrial and 
governmental progress that had been 
quietly but surely built up in these years 
of exile. Finally, a week of lectures from 
top-level government, educational, in- 
dustrial and military men explained the 
plans of Free China, the dangers from 
Red China and the hopes for the future. 
It is estimated that since 1949 some 
25,000 voung Chinese have been en- 
ticed into Communist China for higher 
education. Last year for the first time 
the number of overseas students com- 
ing to Taiwan has been greater than 
that of those going to Red China. In a 
seven-year span, the number of these 
students has skyrocketed from 60 to 
over 7,000. By the summer of 1957, 
there were 4,132 overseas students in 
Taiwan schools. Another 3,052 are ex- 

pected for the 1957-58 school year. 
When people are attracted by objects 
on display in a show window, they go 
inside to look closer, to test and, if satis- 
fied, to buy. Free education in Free 
China has not only been found attrac- 

tive in the show window. It has sold. 
ALBERT R. O'Hara 
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the SECRET 
these Monks have kept 
for 353 years... 


In all the world, only four Monks at 
the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 
in France know the secret formula 
of Chartreuse Liqueur. 

Since 1605, no one has ever 
duplicated this rare recipe 
combining ever 130 different 

herbs, grown near the 

Monastery. Try Chartreuse, 

and discover why it is called 
“Queen of Liqueurs”. 

Chartreuse is served at 

every leading hotel and 

restaurant, sold by 

every leading retailer. 

Try it when dining 

‘ out, or buy a small 


D *. bottle to serve and 
ES enjoy at home. 
5 LA GRANDE 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow e 86 Proof Green ¢ 110 Proof 


For « Segecvmanage | illustrated booklet on 
story of Chartreuse, ae 
Schieffelin << Co., 30 Cooper Sq., » Dept. Q. 
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ERE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 


Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record, Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25c to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 17210, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
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Superb Example of Catholic Scholarship 


CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLO- 
GY, VOL. I: Questions in Fundamental 
Moral Theology 

By John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, 
S.J. Newman. 368p. $4.50 


Fathers John Ford and Gerald Kelly 
bring to this scholarly, highly readable 
discussion of questions in fundamental 
moral theology the unusual qualifica- 
tion and experience of two of America’s 
best-known moralists. Both are profes- 
sors, lecturers and writers of distinc- 
tion; each has established himself as a 
ranking authority in at least one field 
of specialization. For many years the 
two Jesuit theologians have jointly con- 
ducted a continuing survey of contem- 
porary moral problems and the current 
literature of moral theology. 

The projected series of studies, which 


| begins with this commentary on cur- 
| rent moral questions, 
| these years 
| joint collaboration. 
| covers a remarkable range of subjects 


is the fruit of 
of individual study and 
The first volume 


and will be a godsend to those who, 
with little time for personal study, are 
troubled by the appalling number of 
problems arising from the impact of 
other sciences (medical, psychiatric, so- 
ciological and even political) on the 
moral sciences. 

Typical of basic questions expounded 
here is the general relationship of the 
teaching Church to the moral law and 


| to the individual conscience in the per- 


ception of that law. Noteworthy is the 
brief, but effective discussion of the 
rejection of natural law concepts, as 
well as supernatural values, by legal 
philosophers of modern secularism. One 
might conclude from the perhaps too 


; selective survey of these that all secu- 


larist philosophers live, or have lived, 
within easy distance of Harvard 
Square! However, readers jarred by 
what may seem a preoccupation with 
the late Justice Holmes should take 
the trouble to read Fr. Ford’s extended 
treatment of, Holmes’ juristic philosophy 
in the Proceedings of the Jesuit Philo- 
sophical Association, 1941 convention. 

Unusual and enlightening is the 
timely discussion of the range and au- 
thority of the teaching of bishops and 
those delegated by the bishops to teach 
and adjudicate moral problems. The 
doctrinal and legislative value of the 
particular public moral judgments, de- 


cisions and statements of individual 
bishops, a question almost entirely neg- 
lected by the standard authors, is fair- 
ly assessed and succinctly set forth by 
the authors in three reasonable “sug- 
gestions” of a practical kind. 

With the fourth chapter our authors 
enter upon the most illuminating and 
rewarding sections of their book. Their 
statement of modern criticisms of moral 
theology is honest, comprehensive and, 
when need be, courageous. With scru- 
pulous fairness they state the misgivings 
of those who are critical of our tradi- 
tional casuistry, “legalism” and seeming 
emphasis on the negative aspects of sin 


rather than positive requirements of! 


virtue. They give full space to those 
who pretend that “the moral theology 
books have become manuals of spir- 
itual pathology—‘peccatometers,’ 
one has called them.” Constructive and, 


whenever possible, sympathetic is their’ 


statement of recent “new approaches” 


some-) 


to moral theology arising from the 7 


“feeling of uneasiness about moral the- 
ology [that] has been in the air for 
some years.” 

The happy blend of sane moderation 
with saving liberality which character- 
izes the authors reveals itself in their 
reflections on St. Augustine’s ama et 


& 
we 


fac quod vis, frequently and infelici- | 


tously invoked by the new moralists; 
in their warnings that “obligations [are] 


not to be presumed or lightly imposed,” © 
linked significantly to observations con- 

cerning the tendency of religious writ- 7 | 
ers to toss around gratuitous expres- it 


sions of opinions concerning what is a 
sin and what is not; and in their | 
trenchant refutation of “anti-obligation- | 
alism,” 
rhetoric, but so disastrous in its logic 
as well as its morality. 

The authors are sensitive to what- 
ever might smack of the un-Catholic 
spirit in criticism of moral theology, its 
teaching in our seminaries or its prac- 


tical application in casuistry or spiritual 


direction. But they are no less sensitive 
to the demands of candor in acknowl 
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edging the validity of numerous criti- 
cisms of entrenched but inadequate pro- 
cedures in our classrooms, confession- 
als and efforts at spiritual direction. 

It is at this point that the book be- 
comes of special interest and value to 
seminarians as well as to priests en- 
gaged in the pastoral ministry. Partic- 
ular points of exceptional worth con- 
cern the “apostolate of the confession- 
al”; wholesome “new directions” in the 
study of moral theology; and passim 
the relation of contemporary practical 
and theoretical “leads” given by the 
Holy See on the perennial problems of 
moral theology. 

Those of us who are each year fur- 
ther from the classrooms and the liter- 
ature of moral theology will be grateful 
to the authors for bringing us up to 
date on theories, not to mention well- 
founded schools of thought, unheard- 
of in our seminary days, but now, for 
better or worse, part of the lives of all 
and the vocabularies of many of our 
parishioners and penitents. Specifically, 
the discussion of “situation ethics” 
(ethical existentialism) makes chapters 
seven and eight probably the most valu- 
able sections of the book at the mo- 
ment; in any case, it typifies the value 
of the book to hard-pressed priests who 
wish to retain some contact with the 
literature of current moral theology. 

Of like value is the more controver- 
sial but altogether fair discussion of the 
dispute over the nature of proximate 
occasions of sin. The authors find the 
opinion of St. Alphonsus on courtship, 
for example, “almost unbelievably 
stern”; they provide a provocative con- 
frontatio between Fr. Francis Connell, 
C.SS.R., and Fr. John Connery, S.J., on 
the moral aspects of teen-age company 
keeping. Confessors, spiritual directors 
and youth counselors, however grateful 
they may be for the welcome optimism 
of Fr. Connery’s position or for the 
sober solicitude behind Fr. Connell’s 
caution, will probably still have to be 
their own casuists in particular cases 
and differing regions. 

The last five chapters (about half 
the book) are concerned with questions 
of imputability, moral freedom, mo- 
tivation and consciousness, together 
with related problems arising from the 
modern challenge to some of the very 
premises of the traditional moral disci- 
plines. These chapters develop points 
on which Fr. Ford has been writing in 
recent years in his studies on depth 
psychology, alcoholism and the moral 
implications of recent theories and 
practices in therapy. They place profes- 
sors and confessors further in the debt 
of these two scholarly moralists who 
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have taken the time scientifically to 
evaluate so many and such complex 
new approaches to old problems. Such 
sections as those which treat of the 
mutual respect and mutual understand- 
ing which should prevail between 
moralists and therapists, especially in 
the face of mysteries which vex both, 
are well-considered tracts for the times. 

Some months ago a Catholic colum- 
nist, writing in all good faith, raised a 
question and a flurry of controversy 
about the quality of contemporary the- 
ological literature in the Church in 
America. He expressed the highly de- 
batable opinion that, whatever the de- 
fects of their output by the standards 
of Christian orthodoxy, the theological 
spokesmen of the non-Catholic com- 
munity appeared to be of greater in- 
dividual intellectual stature than those 
writing for the ancient faith. 

This first volume in a series on con- 
temporary moral theology gives solid 
ground for confidence that moral theol- 
ogy, at least, finds American Catholic- 
ism competently, indeed superbly rep- 
resented. One questions whether any 
study by a non-Catholic moral theol- 
ogian or team of writers on moral prob- 
lems is likely to equal in quality of 
content or presentation the work be- 
gun in this volume by Fr. Ford and Fr. 
Kelly. Certainly none of the non-Cath- 
olic treatises which have come to the 
attention of the present reviewer is a 
candidate for favorable comparison 
with the Ford-Kelly work. One looks 
forward to the promised further stud- 
ies, and strongly urges confessors, 
preachers, professors and all serious 
students of moral problems to begin 
immediately the acquisition of the se- 
ries. *Joun WRIGHT 

Bishop of Worcester 


Hero as Yo-Yo 


WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW 


By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 497p. 
$4.75 
A middle-aged playwright engages in a 
long meditation on what’s gone wrong 
with his life and why. He had been 
acclaimed a bright young genius when 
his first plays sparkled on Broadway, but 
now, he wryly admits to himself, he has 
lost the touch. More than that, he has 
also lost his shirt, or the lucre that buys 
his shirts, because of a disastrous flyer 
in making movies and a musical comedy 
from one of his plays. He is alarmingly 
near the financial rocks and, for the 
third time, on the marital shoals. 

How did I ever get in this mess, he 
wonders through this long, witty, nostal- 





The One and Only 


CATHOLIC LAYMAN’S DIARY 
1959 


Offered at a special price in token of the Holy 
Father's twentieth anniversary. 

SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY for the only 
diary in English containing: 

x THE ORDINARY OF IHE MASS IN 
FULL 

x COMMUNION VERSE FOR SUN- 
DAYS AND PRINCIPAL FEASTS 

(In the latest translation approved by the 
American hierarchy ) 

x PRAYERS FOR EVERYDAY USE: be- 
fore and after Mass, to the Saint of the 
Day, Morning Offering, etc. 

x Introductory passage from Pius XII’s 
Encyclical on the Liturgy. 

In addition: 

x Half page writing space for each day. 

x Quarter page for weekly memoranda. 

x Calendar: pages for notes: useful in- 
formation. 260 pages in all. 

Unusually well-printed and bound: ribbon 
marker: art dust-jacket. Overall size 4” x 
234.” Of vest-pocket slimness or ideal for 
handbag. PERFECT GIFT. ONE DOLLAR 
Post Free (Six for five dollars). Can be 
mailed direct to any address. Avoid any dis- 
appointment by sending check or bill NOW 
to 
CAMPION PRESS LIMITED 
6 Cope Street 
DUBLIN, Ireland 








Just published... 


Duquesne Studies, 
Philosophical Series, No. 8 


CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by ALBERT DonpvEYNE, Ph.D. 


In this book one of Europe's out- 
standing intellectuals examines the 
impact of contemporary thought 
on Christian Faith. 
XI and 211 pages. 
$5.00; cloth $5.75. 
* * * 
First press reactions to THE SPIRIT- 
ANS. A History of the Congregation 
ol the Holy Ghost by Henry TJ. Koren, 


C.S.Sp. XXIX and 641 pages. Price: 
paper $5.75; cloth $6.50. 


“A Masterpiece!” Tohn R. McCarthy 
(The Steubenville Reaister) 


Francis X. Cur- 


Price: paper 


“An Absorbing Story.” 
ran, S.J. (America) 


“Sustained Interest . . . Fascinating 

. True Prescott Material . . We 
Heartily Recommend This Richly Illus- 
trated, Carefully Documented and Mod- 


estly Priced Volume.” Paul R. Coyle 
(The Priest) 
“An Epic and Novel-Like Ouality 


Makes THE SPIRITANS Extremely 
Absorbing.” Sheldon Fidelman (Edith 
Stein Guild Newsletter). 
Order from your dealer or directly from the 
publishers. No postage charged on prepaid 
orders. 
Duquesne Studies, 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

















HOW | MANY CAN YOU ANSWER? 


Nene gee a mee 
Do dogs dream? 


Why does soap make me clean? 





Where am I when I sleep? 


youll find the answers to your child’s questions in 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


You try to answer your child’s questions, 
for you know that nothing discourages 
an eager child more than “Don’t ask so 
. ” ‘“ ’ ” 
many questions”...“I don’t know. 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILD...IT PAYS to think. 


pictures that are an education in them- 
selves. The easy-to-read storybook style 
is designed to answer questions, teach 
good study habits, help your child learn 


THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
millions of children...the praise of 
teachers, psychologists and parents. 

READERS ARE LEADERS 
It has made The Book Of Knowledge 


famous as a career-builder. It brings cul- 





Nothing is as important to your child as 
the answers to his questions, now. They 

are his windows to the world. They give 
him wealth that can never be taken away 
.. the wonderful gift of knowledge. 


12,000 PICTURES THAT TEACH 
In The Book Of Knowledge are 12.000 


SHORT-CUT TO FACT-FINDING 
The Book Of Knowledge is not just a 
listing of facts. Instead, it is designed so 
that each volume is equally interesting to 
your child. It reveals hundreds of little 
miracles in the ordinary things we find 
around us. This unique system has earned 


for The Book Of Knowledge the love of 


ture, understanding. When you give your 
child these books, you give him what he 
needs to become a happy, successful adult. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR YOUR CHILD! : 


Send coupon for free 24-page “sampler” 
—actual pages from The Book Of Knowl- 
edge in color. 





MAIL THIS FREE-BOOKLET COUPON 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, DEPT. A 
The Grolier Society, 2 West 45th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


1 

| Please send me “RIDE THE MAGIC CARPET,” the 24-page 
| full-color booklet taken from the newest edition of 
| THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. I understand it is FREE, 
| and without obligation. 


There are............. children in my family, a 
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1958 The Grolier Society Inc. 
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, FR E FE! ) fo your boy or girl... this 
fascinating gift “sampler” 


.that will kindle their imaginations...a new, exciting, full-color 
booklet the whole family will enjoy. Its 24 information-packed 
pages reproduce actual pages from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
See how paper is made...how birds wage a battle against insects 

.the world’s great art masterpieces. Quizzes, games, nursery 
rhymes, and fascinating questions and answers will give your 
child enjoyment, teach him many useful facts. Get your free 
copy, mail the coupon today. There is no obligation. 


START A NEW AND PROFITABLE CAREER 


Today, the fastest-selling product is education. The Grolier 
Society Inc. has increased its business by more than $27,000,000 
in the last two years. We have openings for full-time sales repre- 
sentatives. It is dignified and satisfying work that pays well. 
Send for new career booklet, TEN MINUTES WITH YOUR FUTURE. 
For your copy, write F. G. Vaughan, 2 W. 45 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. MUrray Hill 7-0600. 
A publication of The Grolier Society Inc. 
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gic, slightly acerb and undoubtedly sad 
book. It’s sad because there are so many 
people like Thomas Harrow, decent, 
well-meaning, with some ideals (even 
if somewhat vague), who slide through 
life without ever facing up to moral 
decisions. Perhaps Tom Harrow’s vacil- 
lation was deepened for the simple 
reason that, though he was clever, he 
was not really very intelligent. The in- 
telligent reader can see disaster looming 
long before Tom Harrow gets even the 
faintest whiff of it. 

It is obvious, for instance, that his 
first marriage (incidentally, to the only 
woman he really loved) is going to bog 
down. Wife Rhoda, a small-town girl, 
grows progressively more and more of a 
seeker for financial security; she has “a 
financial face,” says a banker friend, and 
when Tom’s dramatic touch gets less 
deft, she is ready to seek that security in 
another marriage. The real reason for 
the breakup, however, lies in the fact 
that the couple had never really under- 
stood one another, and had certainly 
never made any moral decision that the 
“for worse” of marriage is just as much 
a part of the contract as the “for better.” 

We meet wife number three at the 
start of the book, and poor Tom has 
fared no better this time, either, for 
Emily is, to put it bluntly, developing 
into a shrew. Wife number two is barely 
mentioned. Despite the fact that mar- 
riage problems bulk so large in the 
story, the book is not at all explicitly 
concerned with sex. 

What is it explicitly concerned with? 
That is a little hard to say. It is emi- 
nently readable but at the end one 
wonders what all the shooting has been 
about. Mr. Marquand does not like our 
century too much and some of the finest 
set pieces in the book linger fondly over 
some of the supposed glories of the past. 
But, as in all Marquand’s major books, 
there is an oblique commentary on 
moral crises. He is fond of Thomas 
Harrow, but he hardly accords him 
unqualified approval. Marquand passes 
judgment—gently, wryly, ironically—and 
so the book is, in the proper sense of 
the word, compassionate. But it is a 
little more tired than the earlier novels. 
Can it be that Marquand, too, has 
reached the point of no return? 
Harowp C, GARDINER 


THEATRE 


HELOISE. It might as well be admitted 
at the outset that adequate appraisal of 
the drama at the Gate Theatre requires 
more scholarship than your observer 
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can claim. In the popular mind the 
name Heloise is commonly linked with 
that of Abelard as star-crossed lovers. 
In James Forsyth’s play, Heloise is, as 
the title implies, the dominant charac- 
ter who identifies her love of Abelard 
with her love of God. Here the love 
story becomes involved in doctrinal con- 
troversy which, lying beyond this re- 
viewer's competence, will not be ex- 
plored. 

A third force in the drama is the 
avuncular concern of Canon Fulbert, 
who feels that the fruition of his niece’s 
love of Abelard will be inimical to the 
best interests of the Church. As the 
drama proceeds. Fulbert becomes the 
pivotal character and as truly a tragic 
figure as the legendary lovers. 

The author has welded together the 
strange triangle of affections, plus vari- 
ous scholastic rivalries, into a drama far 
more beautiful than the idyllic legend. 
While both Heloise and Abelard identi- 
fied their love with celestial passion, 
she was constant to the identity while 
he frequently wavered. In fact, her con- 
stancy and his vacillation are the heart 
of the story. Their affectionate conflict 
lifts the play to the plane of great drama 
—or at least fine drama. As a character, 
Mr. Forsyth’s heroine belongs in the 


company of Antigone and Portia as one | 


of the great women of drama. Whether 
she is as wise as Candida or as wrong- 
headed as Lady Macbeth, she is valiant 
in defending what she believes is right. 

While the story includes some ugly 
facts of life which are usually avoided 
in polite conversation, the author han- 
dles them with the delicacy and tact of 
a sound craftsman. He does not dodge 
the hideous aspect of the world but is 
too sincere as an artist to exploit it to 
provide kicks for the minority in the 
audience with a yen for prurience. 

With no intention to disparage the 
efforts of either the producer or his cast, 
your reporter must report that the per- 
formance is less competent than the 
writing. The acting is good but the play 
is worthy of better than merely good 
interpretation. Heloise should have the 
benefit of inspired acting. 

Mitzi Hoag, in the title role, is rath- 
er tepid in the early romantic scenes 
but grows in stature in her portrayal of 
Heloise as a nun. That is also true of 
Eugene Miles, who is less ardent as a 
lover than convincing as a monk. Sol 
Serlin renders a persuasive performance 
as Canon Fulbert and Hugh Palmerston 
is properly despicable as a human rat- 
tlesnake. Sue Trevathan lends dignity 
to her role as a charitable abbess. 

The direction, by Nadine Miles, is 
comparable with Mr. Forsyth’s mature 











Ancient 
Christian Writers 


VOLUME 27 


St. Methodius 
of Olympus 


THE SYMPOSIUM: 


A Treatise on Chastity 


Translated by Herbert A. Musurillo, 
S.J., Ph.D. Written in imitation of 
the Platonic dialogue, The Sympo- 
sium ot Banquet is more than a 
treatise on chastity; it is a manual of 
Christian doctrine. It is a kind of 
symbolic prose-poem which records 
Methodius’ attempt to express the 
mystery of the transcendent God- 
head; in his hands, the love of the 
Platonic dialogue is transformed into 
the supernatural self-dedication of 
the Christian life. $3.25 
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and sensitive handling of characters and 
theme, practically faultless in emphasis 
and nuances. Henry Kurth achieved a 
minor miracle in designing the back- 
ground and Theoni Vachlioti Aldredge 
deserves high praise for the costumes. 
Gene Dingenary, the producer, has 
earned our lasting gratitude for bring- 
ing us what may well be the most sig- 
nificant play of the season, or many 
seasons after. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


MUSIC 





In discussing the importance of authen- 
ticity in musical performance, David 
Boyden states, in his informative book, 
An Introduction to Music: “Many com- 
posers have suffered from performances 
that represent their intentions incom- 


| pletely, poorly or not at all.” This is a 


sentiment which is being shared by an 
increasing number of scholars and mu- 
sicians. Music penned before 1700 has 
been the special victim of misrepre- 
sentation. Until almost a generation ago, 
numerous conductors and musicians, al- 
though trained in professional schools, 
took a very carefree attitude towards 
older music, doctoring and trimming it 
according to contemporary taste and 
fashions. Harmony was revised, instru- 
mental music was “beefed up,” pianos 
were used in place of harpsichords, and 
so on. 

It is true that older music frequently 
needs to be “reconstructed” for modern 
performance. Sometimes the composers 
expected the musicians to adapt the mu- 
sic to fit the resources at hand; some- 
times they expected the performers to 
improvise from the notes that had been 
committed to paper. But in either case, 
if a performance is to be authentic, it 
must be reconstructed according to the 
musical practices of the age in which 
the composition was written. 

A notable example of imaginative re- 
construction is The Play of Daniel, a 
medieval music drama performed by 
Noah Greenberg’s Pro Musica Antiqua 
ensemble at the Cloisters last January, 
and now made available on a truly his- 
torical release by Decca. The music 
was transcribed into modern notation 
by Father Rembert Weakland, O.S.B., 
one of the most promising young schol- 
ars in the country. Mr. Greenberg 
sought expert advice on the use of 
medieval instruments—rebec, portative 
organ, recorders, psaltery, and the like 
—which lend a dulcet charm and medi- 
eval flavor to the drama. The play with 
Latin text was written by the students 
of the Cathedral of Beauvais; it was 





clearly intended for the Christmas sea- 
son, and was apparently performed 
after the chanting of Matins. An essay 
by Paul Henry Lang on “Music Drama 
in the 12th Century” and another on 
the music of the play by Fr. Rembert 
provide an excellent orientation. 

Dramatic music of a later age comes 
to us in The Fairy Queen, a lengthy set 
of incidental songs, dances, choruses 
and interludes composed by Henry Pur- 
cell for an adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream in 1692. 
The work serves as a veritable lexicon 
of late 17th-century forms; but more 
important, it shows the incredible range 
of Purcell’s musical talent, and makes 
clear why the British to this day con- 
sider him their outstanding composer. 
“In the course of over fifty movements,” 
as Anthony Lewis points out, “Purcell 
rarely repeats the same combination of 
vocal and instrumental tone colors.” The 
score as played and sung by the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra and a select group of 
singers (Thomas Hemsley, Peter Pears, 
Elsie Morison and others) under Mr. 
Lewis, is a model at once of beautiful 
and authentic music making. To reor- 
chestrate music like this is to destroy 
it (3 Oiseau-Lyre LP’s). 

Attitudes towards the organ music 
of Bach have also changed in recent 
years. Generally speaking, your Ro- 
mantic period virtuoso played Bach’s 
fugues on a gigantic organ in which 
everything in the music could be heard 
but its most important element—the 
counterpoint. The tendency nowadays is 
towards “baroque organs,” that is, in- 
struments in which sheer size yields to 
the clarity and quality of the voicing. 
Europe is full of these organs, and of 
late many of them have been restored 
to their original form, with all later ac- 
cretions being removed. E. Power Biggs 
has sent back to this country countless 
tapes of music recorded from baroque 
organs. Latest is his recording of three 
major Bach Preludes and Fugues (in- 
cluding the “St. Anne”) played on the 
instrument at Zwolle in Holland. It is 
an Arp Schnitger organ, dating from 
1720 (Col. KL 5262). Fernando Ger- 
mani, another renowned organist, like- 
wise presents Bach on a Dutch instru- 
ment, this one having been recon- 
structed in 1722 by Franz, the compe- 
tent son of Arp Schnitger. The Schnit- 
gers, one might say, were to organ 
building what the Stradivari were to 
violin making. Germani presents a fine 
recital of familiar works, including the 
D Minor Toccata and Fugue, and the 
G Minor Fantasia and Fugue (Cap. 
G 7111). Expert playing in both cases. 

FRANCIS J]. GUENTNER 
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AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES spotlights 
New $800,000 Dental School Addition at 


Marquette University 


Most recent acquisition in Marquette University’s march of 
progress is the $800,000 modernistic addition to the School of 
Dentistry, marking the completion of the four-story Medico- 
Dental health center quadrangle at the Milwaukee school. 

While making room for no more students, the new Dental wing 
paves the way to better teaching and more adequate community 
service. Outstanding feature is a children’s clinic for renewed 
emphasis on the important field of pedodontics, while other new 
facilities include closed circuit television for teaching purposes, 
a prosthetics clinic and modern X-ray equipment. Bright pastel 
colors have been employed in both decor and installations. 

Heart of the Marquette School of Dentistry continues to be the 
152-chair dental clinic, pictured here and believed to be the 
largest in the world under one ceiling. Many young women are 
pursuing the Dental Hygiene curriculum at Marquette. 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile)...... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 

Loyola University (Los Angeles) .. LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco. . LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara............ LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 

MGMIE Conese (DENVER) <<. occs ccccccnssiocecseesiecios LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 
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ILLINOIS 
Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore)...............+.+- LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City)........ LAS-AE-C-IR-E-Se 

St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The re University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ....... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) ........... LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
AS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) .........+-.+eeee0- LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) ...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University (Cincinnati)...... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) .LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 
University of Seranton ......ccccccccsccsese LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University —— 
S-C-Ed-E-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
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WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) 
LAS-AE-C-D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. ; 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





“IS YOUR NAME IRISH? Heraldic Shields 
can be made with your Family Coat of 
Arms, mounted on hard wood base. Sizes 
ee” . . 21 as”: x0”. . 816, 
including insurance, packing and postage. 
Wall’s Stores, Drumcollogher, Co. Limer- 
ick, Ireland.” 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamsen, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SLIDE LECTURES loaned free. Mission sub- 
jects. For particulars: Mission Lectures, 
Techny, Illinois. 

















THE WORD 


See, brethren, how carefully you have 
to tread, not as fools but as wise men 
do, hoarding the opportunity that is 
given you, in evil times like these (Eph. 
5:15; Epistle for the 20th Sunday after 
Pentecost). 





St. Paul, in a vigorous passage, has just 
been warning the Christians of Ephesus 
against gross vices: debauchery, and 
impurity of every kind, and covetous- 
ness .. . indecent behavior . . . ribaldry 
. . . that love of money which makes a 
man an idolater. Presently he will set 
forth his now celebrated similitude by 
which he sees in the close, tender re- 
lationship between husband and wife 
a symbol of the close, tender relation- 
ship between Christ and the Church. 

In such a context we find our pres- 
ent Mass-lesson. It would seem that the 
advice about how carefully you have to 
tread, not as fools but as wise men do, 
is a caution to the Ephesians concerning 
worldhiness rather than downright sin. 
Notice the following you cannot afford 
to be reckless—that is, “don’t take 
chances with occasions of sin”’—and the 
blunt Do not besot yourselves with 
wine. 

The indications are that certain the- 
ological fancy Dans had appeared in 
the churches of Colossae and Ephesus 
with a highly esoteric doctrine about 
angels (who had always been revered in 
Jewish theology): about the mediatory 
powers and position of a large collection 
of angelic spirits. In addition, the moral 
system inculcated or permitted or en- 
couraged by these colorful deviation- 
ists tended to be rather gayer than the 
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authentic Christian code. Msgr. Knox 
drily remarks that “heathen drunken- 
ness was largely associated with reli- 
gious festivals.” Apparently the new 
teachers, ostensibly Christian, had bor- 
rowed a page or two from the jolly old 
pagan book. 

The problem, you see, was for St. 
Paul exactly what it is for the responsi- 
ble pastors of Christ’s flock in our own 
day. The Church must be kept pure, 
not only in the obvious moral sense, 
but in the wider meaning of being pre- 
served from doctrinal contamination. It 
is remarkable, incidentally, how often, 
as a matter of history, the two kinds of 
contamination have traveled together. 
Perhaps the underlying idea has been 
that if you are going to buy a heresy, 
you ought to get something pleasant 
with it. 

The Apostle of the Nations sees in 
flagrant worldliness what is there to see: 
it is manifestly a tendency or drift away 
from the true Christian center or bal- 
ance in the general direction of peri- 
pheral error or excess of one sort or 
another. The world—in the familiar 
sense of the system of pleasures and ob- 
jectives proposed by strictly secular 
thought—must always be a thorn in the 
Catholic side. The Catholic knows per- 
fectly well that there is nothing wrong 
with honest pleasure, and he commonly 
relishes his highball and his merriment 
and the excitement of his two-dollar 
pari-mutuel ticket as much as any 
hearty pagan, and generally much more 
than many a grim and dour heretic. 
And yet— 

The earnest Catholic and particularly 
the thoughtful Catholic will not be sur- 
prised or miffed by the Pauline caution 
against excessive worldliness in evil 
times like these. One who loves our 
Lord need not live very long to discover, 
in this matter, how carefully you have 
to tread, how you have to pick your way 
through pleasures not as fools, but as 
wise men do. The true Catholic will 
never degenerate (and that is the just 
word) into a scowling and suspicious 
puritan who smells sulphur in what is 
only malt and hops. But there is no gain- 
saying two convictions which must 
lodge deep in the Catholic mind. We 
cannot forget that this world, for each 
one of us, is strictly temporary. We 
must not forget that the principle of 
voluntary self-denial is as intrinsic to 
the truly Christian scheme as prayer or 
fraternal charity or sorrow for sin. 

Let your contentment be in the Holy 
Spirit. Could it be that this splendid 
ideal of personal satisfaction is not quite 
as forbidding or as impractical as it 
sounds? VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 


America e OCTOBER 11, 1958 
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Schools and Colleges 





et EO 

Indiana 
Graduate School of 

SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 





Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 

Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 


ments, including music, art, journalism. home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 76, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Maryland 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology. 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 


Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 


Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 

Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 

Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 
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Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One- hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘‘400.’’ 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY RRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York. N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, 
Rome. Address Secretary. 





Paris and 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park. Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical. journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 























New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts. Commerce Education. Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station. 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Vocations 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of_ high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Naverian Col- 
lege. Box X, Silver Spring. 
Marvland. 





BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Serve God Through 

x @ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Soeial Work @ Missions 

@ Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 


100 DUJARIE HALL NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 








THE DAUGHTERS 


OF CHARITY 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the foresaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fedowman. 
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®@ Over 44,000 people subscribe to AMERICA 
to find out each week what’s behind the news. 
@ AMERICA readers are thinking people, lead- 
ers in making decisions, forming opinions and 
setting tastes. They feel a need for a news 
journal which will give them reasoned views 
based on Catholic principles. 


America 


National Catholic Weekly Review 


@ Page through this or any issue and you will 
quickly see why discerning Catholics depend on } 
AMERICA to keep them informed on those more } 
significant details behind the headlines that 4 
affect their daily lives. If this copy does not be- 
long to you, you will find a handy subscription’ 
card inside. 


The Choice of Informed Catholics 








